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PKOCEEDHSTGS 



AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, 



MEETING IN PRINCETON, N. J., 

October 22nd and 23rd, 1890. 



The Society assembled in the Reading Room of the Phila- 
delphian Society, College of New Jersey, at 3 o'clock, Wednesday, 
October 22ad, 1890. The President, Rev. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, 
of New York, called the meeting to order. The minutes of the 
preceding meeting were read and approved. The Recording 
Secretary, Professor Lyon, being absent, the chair appointed Dr. 
A. V. W. Jackson to serve in his stead. 

Professor Marquand announced for the Committee of Arrange- 
ments that the Society would remain in session till 5.30, and that 
the morning session would begin at 9.30. He also invited the 
members to meet socially at his house in the evening. 

The following persons were elected to membership : 

As Corporate Members : 

Prof. Sidney Gillespie Ashmore, Schenectady, N. Y. (Union Coll.) ; 

Dr. Charles Edward Bishop, Emory, Va. (Emory and Henry Coll.) ; 

Rev. Prof. Marcus D. Buell, Boston, Mass. (Boston Univ.) ; 

Mr. Samuel V. Constant, New York City (405 W. 21) ; 

Miss Maude Fortescue, New York City (57 Fifth ave.) ; 

Rev. Dr. Alexander Kohut, New York City (39 Beekman Place) ; 

Mr. Max Margoulies, New York City (Columbia Coll.) ; 

Dr. Hanns Oertel, Nashville, Tenn. (Vanderbilt Univ.) ; 

Mr. Thomas H. P. Sailer, Philadelphia, Pa. (217 S. 42) ; 

Mr. Maxwell Sommerville, Philadelphia, Pa. (311 S. 10) ; 

Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Philadelphia, Pa. (237 S. 21) ; 

Rev. George N. Thomssen, Missionary to Hyderabad ; 

Dr. Herbert C. Tolman, New Haven, Conn. (Yale Univ.) ; 

As Corresponding Members : 

Judge Crosby, of the International Court at Cairo or Alexandria ; 
Mr. Henry Gillman, U. S. Consul at Jerusalem : 
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And as Honorary Member : 
Prof. Ernest Windisch, University of Leipzig, Saxony. 

The chair laid before the Society the question of obtaining 
a charter from the federal government. The Corresponding 
Secretary read the paragraphs (2 and 3 on page iv) of the Pro- 
ceedings for May, 1890, concerning the matter. The principal 
reason then adduced for seeking a national charter was that the 
Society might be thus enabled to hold its annual business meet- 
ings at various convenient places besides Boston. In reply it 
was stated that this object required only an amendment of 
Article IX. of the Constitution, and not a change of charter. As 
for the argument that arrangements might thus be made by 
which the publications might be cast into the form of Govern- 
ment Reports and so printed without expense to the Society, the 
opinion of fourteen of the fifteen Directors is adverse to placing 
the Society in a position of dependence upon the government for 
money. 

Professor M. Jastrow, Jr., of Philadelphia, moved, on account 
of the absence of Dr. Adler, to postpone the discussion until 
Thursday morning or until his arrival. But, because a number of 
gentlemen had come expressly to take part in this discussion who 
could not remain until Thursday, it was, upon amendment made 
by Professor Bloomfield, decided to take up the question at 4.30 
p. m. The reading of papers was then begun. At 4.30 the 
question was resumed, and, upon motion of Professor Jastrow, 
it was voted that the Board of Directors report on Thursday 
morning respecting the advisability of getting from Congress a 
national charter and of holding but one meeting a year (see 
Proceedings for Oct. 1889, p. cxlvii, vol. xiv.). The meeting 
listened again to the reading of papers, from 5.10 to 5.55, and 
then adjourned. 

In the evening, the Society assembled socially at Guernsey 
Hall, the residence of Professor Allan Marquand. In the course 
of the evening, Dr. Adler was called upon to give some account 
of the work of the Committee on Foreign Exhibits for the 
Chicago World's Fair of 1893 ; and, upon motion of Professor 
Gottheil, it was voted that 

The American Oriental Society expresses its hearty sympathy with 
the plans of the managers of the "World's Columbian Exposition in re- 
gard to an exhibit of Oriental life and history, and its approval of the 
same, and would be glad to offer the cooperation of its individual mem- 
bers so far as possible. 

Dr. Ward called the assembly to order on Thursday morning, 
and read the report of the Directors called for by the vote of 
Wednesday. 

1. In view of the late large increase in the number of those 
interested in Oriental studies outside of New England, and the 
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distance which the majority of our members have to travel in 
order to attend the annual meeting at Boston, the Directors 
express their view that it is not wise that the annual meeting 
should any longer be confined to Boston ; and they recommend 
that the Society make it the duty of the Directors to propose at 
the next annual meeting such amendments of the Constitution 
and such other measures as may be found necessary to allow the 
annual meetings to be held elsewhere. 

2. After having obtained the views of Directors not here 
present, and of other members of the Society, the Directors 
cannot now recommend to the Society that it seek any arrange- 
ments with the government of the United States by which either 
our own entire independence shall be limited, or any financial aid 
sought for carrying out the purposes of this Society. 

3. The Directors recommend that the Society hold a single 
meeting once a year, to cover two nights and parts of three days, 
and suggest the appointment of a committee to report a suitable 
date to the next annual meeting. 

4. The Directors recommend that the Proceedings of the 
Society be published in such a way as shall allow the fuller pub- 
lication of the articles presented and accepted. 

Professor Jastrow moved that the' sections be taken up seri- 
atim. On motion of Dr. Adler, the recommendation of section 
1 was adopted. 

Opposing section 2, Dr. Adler spoke as follows: The American 
Historical Association has set the example for the successful 
administration of scientific societies national in scope. By special 
act of Congress, it is incorporated with permission to hold its 
meetings in any place where the incorporators may determine 
(and not exclusively within the District of Columbia, as was 
objected). It has also the right to report to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution on the progress of the science whose 
study it fosters. The first report is a valuable bibliography, now 
in course of printing in the Government Printing Office. In 
answer ^o the objection that we should be under the necessity of 
making periodical appeals to Congress for a special appropria- 
tion, Dr. Adler said that, under the arrangement proposed, the 
expenses of our printing would be earned by the general appro- 
priation for the Reports. 

As far back as Jan., 1848, a special committee recommended 
that steps be taken to de-localize the government of the Oriental 
Society by permitting annual meetings to be held outside of 
Massachusetts (see Journal, vol. i., no. 4, p. xxxviii) ; but 
the recommendation does not seem to have been adopted.* 
With the growth of Oriental studies and their spread in the 

* This is not quite correct ; in consequence o£ this action an autumn meeting 
was held that same year in New Haven, and ever since either there or in New 
York, Princeton, Baltimore, or Philadelphiaia, in accordance with the extending 
interest and membership. — Comm. of Ptjbl. 
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Middle States, the West, and the South, a society which, like 
ours, is national in name, must relinquish its local character. 
Our Society has not developed in accordance with the needs of 
Oriental scholars. Although its work has uniformly been of a 
high quality, nevertheless, in respect of quantity, it has, in an 
existence of forty-eight years, published only fourteen volumes ; 
and for the last decade the srnallness in quantity has been due, 
not to the lack of suitable scientific material, but to the lack of 
funds. Some of our members are obliged to send their papers to 
foreign societies for publication ; and others have manuscripts 
which have been ready for three or four years but are still 
unpublished. We are still dependent on European offices for 
printing various Oriental languages for which we have no suit- 
able or adequate fonts of type. Our library has become a 
valuable collection ; but — for lack of means to pay for proper 
arrangement, a catalogue, and the requisite clerical labor — it is 
almost wholly unavailable for those who need it most, young 
scholars who are settled at a distance from the larger cities. 
Were the library set up under the curatorship of the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the government frank might be 
used in dispatching books to borrowers. Finally, if we empha- 
size the national character of the Society to a greater degree by 
choosing more various and more widely scattered places of meet- 
ing, the progress of Oriental studies will be more effectively 
quickened than now, by reason of the creation of many new local 
centres of interest. 

Objection being raised to the implication that a national 
charter would involve a limitation of the Society's independence, 
the second section of the Directors' report was, after further 
discussion, concurred in by the Society, with several dissenting 
voices, in the following amended form : 

2. After having obtained the views of Directors not here 
present and of other members of the Society, the Directors 
cannot now* recommend to the Society that it seek a national 
charter. 

3. The third section of the Directors' report was unanimously 
approved by the Society. The Chair appointed as a Committee 
to recommend a suitable time for the annual meetings after 
the meeting of May, 1891, Professors Frothingham, Gottheil, 
W. R. Harper, Haupt, and Lanman. 

4. The Directors' recommendation concerning the publication 
of the Proceedings was approved by the Society. 

Professor W. R. Harper, of Yale University, moved that a 
committee of three be appointed to devise measures tending to 
make the Library more useful, and to report thereon at the next 
annual meeting. The chairman appointed Messrs. Van Name, 
Moore, and Bloomfield. 

The reading of papers was resumed. At the close, the Corre- 
sponding Secretary presented an announcement from Rev. Dr. 
Winslow concerning the progress of the work of the Egypt 
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Exploration Fund. The Chair reported briefly upon the Meso- 
potamian expedition of Dr. J. P. Peters. A vote of thanks to 
the Trustees of the College of New Jersey and to Professor 
Marquand was passed ; and at 12.45 the Society stood ad- 
journed to meet at Boston in May, 1891. 

The following papers were presented : — 

1 . On a Vedic group of charms for extinguishing fire by means 
of water-plants and a frog ; by Professor M. Bloomfield, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

On various previous occasions I have endeavored to show that our 
understanding of the Atharva-Veda — the Veda of practical performance 
par excellence — depends upon a knowledge of the ritual which accom- 
panied the recitation of the hymns. The boundary line between the 
Eig-Veda and the other Vedic samhitds is not absolute ; large parts, if not 
all, of the Rig- Veda must have been accompanied by performances, and 
these must be instructive whenever recorded with any detail. That 
the Rig- Veda was not compiled for literary delectation is a view which 
I have held from the time of my earliest studies of that remarkable 
document. I shall now endeavor to add one more instance in which a 
mantra passage, presented in somewhat varying forms by Rig- Veda, 
Atharva-Veda, and Taittiriya-Aranyaka, obtains its definition by care- 
ful observation of the practice reported in connection with it ; inciden- 
tally, a curious custom, reaching back to the earliest Vedic times, will 
be shown to have prevailed in almost all the Vedic schools. 

The RV. passage of principal importance (x. 16. 13, 14) reads as fol- 
lows : 

yarn, tvdm agne samddahas tdm u nir vdpayd punafy : 

kiy&mbv dtra rohatu pdkadurvA vydlkaca. 

citike citikavati hltidike hlddikdvati : 

mandukyd'' su sdm gama imam sv dgnirh harsaya. 

The corresponding AV. verses are xviii.3.6, 60, with certain various 
readings, and with the following additional line prefixed to the latter 
verse : 

cam te nihdro bhavatu earn te prusvd 'va ciyatam. 

The TA. version is found at vi.4.1 2 ' 3 . 

Of the translations of the RV. passage given by Ludwig and Grass- 
mann respectively, each approaches the true sense at some points, and 
recedes from it at others. But they are both, as they stand, unintelli- 
gible, chiefly because they lack the background of realistic practice, 
without which the verses never had nor could have any sense. Hence 
Lanman, in the Notes to his Chrestomathy (p. 380 b ), says of the second 
stanza, rather prematurely, ' The stanza seems to be meaningless rub- 
bish.' The situation is simply as follows : After the fire has consumed 
the corpse, water is poured upon it in order to extinguish it. Then 
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furthermore certain water-plants are put there. In addition to these a 
frog — here a female, elsewhere a male — is put upon the place where the 
fire has burned. These, as representatives of life in the waters, are 
symbolically supposed both to prevent and to extinguish fire ; they are 
put there to clinch matters, lest perhaps the fire kindle anew and injure 
the person who is now to pass on to Yama's realm. RV. x. 16.13 is to 
be thus translated : 

' O Agni, do thou again extinguish him whom thou hast burned up ; 
may the kiydmbu, the small millet,* and the vyalkagd grow here.' 

Ludwig in his translation has followed Sayana quite closely ; the lat- 
ter has altogether failed to understand the passage. At TA. vi.4. I s he 
glosses nir vapaya by itah sthanat nih saraya; hence Lud wig's " dort 
sae wieder aus." But nir vapaya here means simply ' extinguish.' See 
AV. vi. 18. lc, d : agnirh hfdayyam gokarh tdih te nir vapaydmasi ' the fire 
(of jealousy) which is in your heart, the chagrin, that do we extinguish 
for you.' At Qankh. Qr. Su. iv.15.13, the words are translated plainly : 
' while reciting the two stanzas, RV. x.16.13, 14, the bones (of the corpse) 
are extinguished with water mixed with milk.' At Acy. Gr. Su. iv.5.4 
— where, to be sure, only the second of the two Rig-verses (14) is rubri- 
cated — milk and water are also sprinkled upon the bones. And TA. 
vi.4.1 1 expresses the act in mantra-form: 'the fire which we have 
churned for you as if for the purpose of roasting a bull, that fire do we 
quench with milk and with water.' 

Thus the meaning of the first verse is clear. The second verse of the 
RV. version is to be translated : ' O cool [plant], full of coolness, O moist 
plant, full of moisture, do thou come right along with the female frog ; 
gladden much (euphemistic for ' extinguish,' gamaya, of the other ver- 
sions) this fire here.' 

In the first place, it is quite certain that the vocatives gitike etc. are 
addressed to a plant, f The performance which is connected with the 
two corresponding verses of the AV. at Kau§. 82.26, 27, and explained 
by two paddhatis, the Antyestikarma and the Atharvaniyapaddhati, 
may be paraphrased as follows : ' With the verses AV. xviii.3.5, 6, 60 
(the last two concern us here) the plants mentioned in the mantras are 
cut off and put into a mixture of milk and water in order to sprinkle 
the bones of a Brahman, into a mixture of honey and water to sprinkle 
the bones of a Ksatriya, into simple water to sprinkle the bones of a 

* Thus, rather than 'edible millet' (Ludwig; Sayana, paripakvadurva), because 
of brhaddarva mentioned in the extract from the two paddhatis of the Kaucika, 
below. So also Sayana at TA. vi.4.1 8 : pakadttrva alpaya durvaya yukta. Note 
also his gloss on kyambu: kiyata 'rnbund yukta kacid osadhih. And Sayana at 
RV. x.16.13: kiyatpramanam udakam yasmin. 

f Sayana at TA. vi.4.1 3 notwithstanding: gitena jalena yukta bhumik ptiika, 
hladakarind kslrena yukta bhumik hladuka . . . fltikavati pltikabhumiyukte sthane 
. . . Interesting is Stenzler's translation of the pratika at Acv. Gr. Su. iv.5.4: '0 
bleiche erd' mit bleichem laub.' Even in the later classical period the stems 
fltala and hladin are standing epithets and designations of various cooling plants. 
See Pet. Lex. sub voce. 
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Vaicya.* The paddhatis then go on to give a catalogue of the plants 
(and other materials), the most characteristic of which are the reed 
plant vetasa, the brhaddurvd (see the mantras), the avaka (see below), 
and the mandukaparm, evidently also a water-plant. Neither Kaucika 
nor his commentary here mention the frog ; it is possible that the word 
manduki was understood by them simply as an additional water-plant : 
see Pet. Lex. sub voce, and mandukaparnl of the paddhatis. 3 But at 
Vait. SQ. 29. 13, the frog and the water-plant appear in company. Fur- 
ther and plentiful evidence in favor of our translation of the word and 
our conception of the rite is not wanting. 

The VaVjasaneyins, Taittiriyakas and Maitrayaniyas practiced with a 
somewhat different yet closely related charm, when extinguishing 
sacred fires. The mantras which bear upon the practice occur in VS. 
xvii ; TS. iv.6.1 ; MS. ii.10.1 : 

' With the owjafox-plant of the sea do we, O Agni, envelop thee ; be 
thou to us a purifier, be thou kind to us. 

' With a covering of coolness do we, O Agni, etc. 

' Do thou descend to the earth into the reed-plant on the rivers ; thou 
art, O Agni, the sap of the waters, f O female frog, do thou come with 
these (waters) ; do thou here render this sacrifice pure in aspect and 
propitious. 

' Here is the gathering-place of the waters, here is the dwelling-place 
of the sea ; may thy missiles (O Agni) burn other persons than us ; be 
thou to us a purifier, be thou kind to us.' 

The central figures in this charm, as in that of the RV. and AV., are 
Agni, the water-plant avaka, and the female frog. That the last two 
are symbols of the water which is to quench the fire Mahidhara recog- 
nizes clearly, at VS. xvii.4, 6. 

The TS., in its brahrnana-chapter v. 4.4, works up this charm ; and, 
while its explanation of the symbolism involved is as far from the mark 
as is usual with these productions, it yet states clearly that the fire was 
actually put out with the aid of the avafca-plant and the frog : ' The 
reed-plant is the flower of the waters, the avaka the reed of the waters ; 
with the reed-plant and with avafcd-plant does he scatter the fire. 
Holy (cantah) are the waters ; with holy ones (qantabhir) then does he 
quiet (camayati) its heat. Whatever animal is the first to step over the 
heaped fire, that he is able to burn with his heat. He scatters the fire 
with the frog ; for this one does not furnish sustenance to animals, he 
does not count among the tame nor among the wild animals ; upon him 
(the frog) does he cause the heat to go.' 

Blowing aside the chaff of talmudic wisdom, we are left with the 
incidental and therefore trustworthy statement that the fire was put 
out with the aid of the avaka and the frog. Very similar and more 
explicit is the statement in gat. Br. ix.1.3 20 : 'Thereupon he scatters 
the fire by means of a frog, an avaka, and the branch of a reed.' The 

* The TA., which reads mai}duhyifsu, is thus glossed by Sayana: mandftkyasu 
marfdukaplavanayogyusu apsu samgamaya prupaya. 

■f Literally 'gall of the waters.' Malildhara, aparh tejo 'si. 
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motive assigned is in a vein similar to the extract from the brahmana- 
passage of the TS. And at Katy. Cr. Su. xviii.2.10 the same proceeding 
is formulated in sutra-form : ' Having tied a frog, an avaka, and the 
branch of a reed to a bamboo-cane, he scatters the lire.' And almost 
identically Ap. Qr. Su. xvii.12. 

The Atharvan and the Rik have each preserved one more charm 
against fire ; they are closely related in character to those cited above. 
The Atharvan- version (vi. 106. 1-3) may be rendered thus : 

' On your way hither and on your way off from here may the bloom- 
ing durva grow ; may a well-spring here spring forth, or a lotus-laden 
pond. 

' Here is the gathering-place of the waters, here is the dwelling-place 
of the sea. In the midst of the pond may our house be ; turn (O fire) 
away thy face. 

' With a covering of coolness do we envelop thee, O house ;* cool as a 
pond be thou for us. Agni shall furnish remedy (i. e. not destruction).' 

The Rig- Veda version (x.142.7, 8) may be translated as follows : 

' Here is the gathering-place of the waters, here is the dwelling-place 
of the sea. Find (O fire) a path away from here, travel that as thou 
pleasest. 

' On thy way hither and on thy way off from here may the flowery 
durva grow. Let there be pools and lotus-flowers ; these here are the 
chambers of the sea.' 

There is, to my knowledge, no report as to the special employment in 
practice of the RV. stanzas ; they occur at the end of an Agni-hymn, 
and it may be taken for granted that at some stage in the use of the 
hymn over a fire the quenching of the fire formed a part of the prac- 
tice ; for this the last stanzas of the hymn were called in. The Athar- 
van version, as may be seen from the bent given their form and con- 
tents by the Atharvan rsis themselves, was intended as a charm to 
protect house and home from fire. As such it is employed at Kauc. 
52.5ff.,f and it is of great interest to find the awafcd-plant holding a 
prominent place in the performance : 

52.5. ' with the hymn AV. vi.106 he performs the act of extinguishing 
fire within a pond ; 6. and he performs the rite in the house also ; 7. 
he envelops the house with the amfca-plant.' 

The frog does not appear in this quench-charm, but both the frog and 
the avaka appear once more in a closely kindred rite at Kauc. 40.1 ff. 
This is a charm for conducting a river into a new channel, performed 
in connection with AV. iii.13 ; the point is the same, to produce water 
where formerly there was none : 

* This half-verse is especially characteristic for the secondary manipulation of 
mantra-material on the part of the Atharvavedins ; there can be no doubt that 
the version of this line presented by the Yajus-samhitas, above, is the older and 
original form of the mantra. They have agne for tale; the former furnishes the 
proper contrast with Mmdsya. 

■f Two verses of the hymn are rubricated in the passage from the Vait. SO. re- 
ferred to above. 
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40.1. ' while reciting the hymn AV. hi. 13 he walks sprinkling the path 
which he wishes a river to travel ; 2. he sticks up the grasses and 
reeds called kdca, dividhnvaka * and vetasa (on this path) ; 3. while 
reciting the first pada of the seventh stanza of the hymn he places gold 
upon the mouth of the river (i. e. the point from which the river is to 
branch into the desired channel ?) ; 4. with the second pada of the 
seventh stanza he ties a frog who is striped like the reed isikd by his 
fore feet with two threads, one blue and the other red ; 5. with the 
third pada of the seventh stanza he envelops (the frog) with an avakd- 
plant.' 

The symbolism of these acts is unmistakable ; they anticipate the 
presence of the river with all its life. The gold anticipates the golden- 
colored waters — hiranyavarnah cucayah pavakdh . . . dpah, AV. i.33.1 ; 
the river-grass and the reeds symbolize the vegetation. And above all, 
the frog, securely tied so that he cannot leap away,f and the water- 
bringing avakd, reach back to that early conception which, as we have 
seen, exists in the hymns themselves. 

The avakd (Blyxa octandra) is the plant which is known in later 
literature by a group of slightly differentiated names. At Aey. Gr. Su. 
ii.8.14; iv.4.8 it is glossed in the text itself by cipdla (avakdih cipdlam 
iti), a form which occurs also in the Rig- Veda. Elsewhere the forms 
cevala (cebdla), cevala, cdivdla (cdibala), eaivala : see Pet. Lex. sub voce. 
The plant scarcely ever appears without the mention or suggestion of 
water in its train. At EV. x.68.5 light drives darkness from the atmos- 
pheric circle just as the wind blows the cipdla out of the water. At 
AV. viii.7.9 are mentioned plants whose womb is the avakd (i. e. which 
are of the owafca-class), whose very essence is water : avdkolvd (bahu- 
vrlhi) udak&tmdna omdhayah. At AV. iv. 37. 8-10 the Gandharvas, who 
are particularly associated with the waters (aparh gandharvdh, RV. ix. 
86.39 ; x.10.4 ; AV. xviii.1.4), who dwell on the banks of the rivers like 
the Apsarases (Pischel, Vedische Studien, i.79), are called awfca-eaters 
(avakddd). At VS. xvii.4 ; TS. iv.6. 1 ; MS. ii. 10.1, the plant is spoken of 
as the avakd of the sea. At Cat. Br. vii.5.1" ; viii.3.2 5 , the avakd is 
identified outright with water : dpo va avakd/}. At Acv. Gr. Su. ii.8.14, 
the building of a house, an avakd is placed in the cavities of the tim- 
bers, ' for it is known that no conflagration will befall him :' gartesv 
avakdth cipdlam ity avadhdpayen na ha 'sya ddhuko bhavatl 'ti vijnd- 
yate. And ibid, iv.4.8 an avakd is placed in a cavity from which the 
cremated corpse is supposed to ascend heavenward. The avakd is sup- 
posed to quench the burning body. Of. with this last extract Cankh. 
Cr. Su. iv.15.13, above. 

From this long excursus we return to the Rig- Veda stanzas which 
form the text of the investigation. It is evident that the scenic proper- 
ties which constitute the corporeal part as it were of the verses have 

* Dfir. Mcah prasiddhah. Kec. divicevalaparnlm (Cod. -sevala-), evidently a 
water-plant ; the cevala and the avakd are synonymous. 

f Cf. also AV.iv.15. 12: 'Pour downward (0 asura pitar, Jupiter, Zeus) the 
waters; may the speckle-footed frogs croak in the ditches.' 
2 
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been found. There is but one step left to take — it is not a bold one — 
i. e. to identify the plant addressed in x.16.14 as gitike hlddike with the 
avakd. The verse then joins the group of Yajus-verses quoted above ; 
its ritual, though not reported in detail as far as we know by the 
brahmanas and sutras of the Rig- Veda, is doubtless the same as that of 
the Yajus and Atharvan schools. 

2. Women as mourners in the Atharva- Veda ; by Professor 
Bloomfield. 

In the Atharva- Veda, xiv.2.59-62, we read as follows : 

59. yddi 'me kegino jdnd grhe te samdnartisu rodena krnvato 'ghdm : 
agnis {vd tdsmdd enasah savitd ea prd muncatdm. 

60. yddi 'yam duhita tdva vikegy dr-udad grhe rodena kri}.vaty dghdm : 
agnis {vd, etc. 

61- ydj jdmdyo ydd yuvatdyo grhe te samdnartisu rodena krnvatir 

aghdm : agnis (vd, etc. 
62. ydt te prajdydm pagusu ydd vd grhi.su nisthitam aghakr'dbhir 

aghdm krtdm : agnis tvd, etc. 

This group of mantras forms part of the wedding-stanzas of the AV. ; 
they have been translated by Weber, Ind. Stud. v. 214 ; Ludwig, Der 
Rig-Veda hi. 475 ; Zimmer, Altindisches Leben, p. 288-9. It is extremely 
difficult to imagine the situation depicted in Ludwig's version. He has 
not added any commentary, and in the absence of it one cannot see 
what particular part of the wedding-rites are supposed by the trans- 
lator to be implied in the recitation of these verses. Weber regards the 
stanzas as connected with expiatory performances in the house of the 
father after the departure of the bride. The most notable feature in 
his version is the double translation of the word rodena : this is 
rendered by 'Gejauchz' in vss. 59 and 61, and by 'Gewein' in 60. 
Weber does not support his translation of the word rodena by ' Ge- 
jauchz' — the word and the root rud in general mean ' howling, wailing' 
—by any other passages. He simply remarks that rodena in 59 (and 61) 
could refer to ' tears,' but that this does not fit in with the word ' dance' 
in the same stanza. Undoubtedly the difficulty of the passage as well 
as the solution are to be looked for at just this point— the reconciliation 
of the words rodena and samdnartisus. Zimmer's translation agrees 
in all essentials with that of Weber ; he also adopts the translation 
' Gejauchz' in vss. 59 and 61, although his own doubts manifest them- 
selves in a mark of interrogation after it. We may sum up Weber's 
and Zimmer's versions by stating that they regard 59 and 61 as prd- 
2/acciWa-stanzas for boisterous merriment at the wedding, while 60 is by 
them viewed as a stanza uttered in expiation of the wailing of the bride 
as she leaves the paternal house. 

Not so the sutra. At Kau§. 79.30 stanza 59 is rubricated along with 
the pratika of that most perplexing verse AV. xiv.l.46=RV. x.40.6, 
jlvdm rudanti. This latter is employed at Qankh. Gr. Su. i.15.2 and at 
5.cv. Gr. Su. i.8.4. In both, the stanza is recited by the bridegroom as he 
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leaves with his newly married bride the house of her parents : ' if she 
cries, let him recite the verse which begins with the words jivam ru- 
danti.' The passage Kauc. 79.30 reads: 'with the stanzas whose pra- 
tikas are jivam rudanti (xiv.1.46) and yadl 'me keginah (xiv.2.59) he 
pours an oblation of ghee (cf. Kauc. 7.3).' Kecava's commentary plainly 
interprets the passage in accordance with the other sutras : ' when the 
bride is led away, if wailing arises in the paternal house (of the bride), 
then this expiatory performance takes place. He pours an oblation of 
ghee, uttering the verse beginning with jivam rudanti (xiv.1.46) and 
the four verses beginning with yadl 'me keginah (xiv.2.59-62).' Kecava's 
explicit statement that the four verses 59-62 are employed together in 
the prdyageittam is well worth noting; he is quite right, for nowhere 
else in the sutra is there any mention of any other use of the three 
verses following 59. The next stanza rubricated in the Kaucika is 63. 
See Kaugika-sutra, index D, p. 410, column 1. 

If we cling to the indications of the sutra, it becomes-clear that there 
is in these mantras no allusion to wedding festivities and merry-making 
of any sort, as is assumed by Weber and Zimmer. We may also safely 
assume that their sense in the eyes of the redactors of the Atharvan 
was just the same as that in which the Kaugika employs them. But it 
does not follow that this was their primary value. The Atharvan often 
adapts for its immediate practical uses mantras which originally were 
constructed for a purpose altogether foreign to that in hand. I have 
dwelt upon this point especially in Seven Hymns of the Atharva-Veda, 
American Journ. Phil. vii. 466 and 467 (pp. 1 and 11 of the reprint) ; 
the mantras in question represent a conspicuous instance of secondary 
adaptation to the purpose indicated by their ritual application. Where 
shall we look for the situation originally depicted in these stanzas? 
Evidently we must seek an occasion at which wailing and dancing 
went together. This occasion is afforded by certain funeral practices, 
recorded in the AV. and one or two Sutras. The verses which allude 
to them seem to have been generally misunderstood. AV. xii.5.48 
states this quite clearly : 

ksiprdm v&i tdsya "ddhanam pari nrtyanti kecinlh, 
dghndndh panino 'rasi kurvdndh pdpdm dilabdm. 

This is a threat against the oppressor of Brahmans : ' Promptly do the 
women with their hair unloosened dance about his funeral-pyre, beat- 
ing their breasts with their hands and making an evil wailing.'* Every 
feature of the verse plays a part in the funeral ceremonies : 1. the fu- 
neral pyre ; 2. the dance of women about the same ; 3. the unloosened 
hair of the women ; 4. the beating of the breasts of the women ; 5. the 
wailing of the women. AV. xix.32.2 reads : 

nd 'sya kegdnprd vapanti no 'rasi tddam d ghnate : 
ydsmd aehinnaparnena darbhena gdrma yachati. 

* Similarly the oppressor of Brahmans is threatened with a suggestion of his 
own funeral rites at AV. v.19.12 (ef. also xii.5.15). See Proceedings for October, 
1889 (Journal, vol. xiv., p. civ), and below. 
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This is a promise that he who uses darWta-grass shall not die and be 
buried : ' They do not cut his hair,* they do not beat their breasts for 
him, whom (the priest) protects with darbha-greuss whose leaves are 
uncut' (wholly otherwise Ziminer, p. 70). Here we have an addi- 
tional feature of the funeral ceremonies : 6. the cutting of the hair of the 
corpse, in conjunction with 4. the beating of breasts. AV. viii.1.19 
introduces 3 and 5 again, palpably in allusion to funeral rites ; 

ut tva nifty or apiparam sdrh dhamantu vayodhdsah : 

m& tva vyastakecyo md tva 'gharudo rudan. 

' I have passed you over death ; . . . may the women with disheveled 
hair not wail over you, may the women who bewail misfortune (or who 
wail ominously) not wail over you.' Similarly AV. xi.2.11 : parb yantv 
agharudo vikegyah,] ' may the females who wail ominously, they with 
disheveled hair, go away from us,' i. e. ' may we not die.' Finally, 
AV. xi.9.14 presents features 3, 4, and 5, possibly also feature 2, if we 
admit the parallelism of sarh dhdv with sarh nrt in xiv.2.59 ff. and 
pari nrt in xii.5.48 : 

pratighndnah sdrh dhdv.antti, 'rah pataurdv% aghnanah : 
aghdrinir vikecyd rudatydh puruse hate radite arbude tdva. 

' Let those who beat against themselves run together, striking their 
breasts and thighs, unanointed, with disheveled hair, wailing when a 
man has been slain, bitten by you, O Arbudi.' Stanza 7 of the same 
hymn contains the same statement paraphrased : ' Let her who beats 
herself, let the tear-faced, and the one with short ears (who has cut her 
ears ?) shout ; let her with disheveled hair shout when a man has been 
slain, bitten by you, O Arbudi.' Cf. also AV. xi.10.7 : 'May she with 
suffused eyes (lit. having smoke in her eyes) hurry on, may she with 
short ears hurry on, when (the enemy) has been conquered by Trisam- 
dhi's army . . .' 

The passages assembled above do not all of them bear upon our cus- 
tom with equal directness. In one or the other we may perhaps have 
before us not so much the mourning women with their waitings as the 
notion of other uncanny spectral beings, to which the transition was an 
easy one. The enemy and the unholy wizard, the uncanny and the 
demoniacal, are conceptions which constantly interlace in the Athar- 
van. Such secondary extension may underlie the immediate meaning 
of the last two passages (xi.9.7 ; xi.10.7), and of xi.2.11 above. 

The sutra-ritual has a trace of the same practice. At Acv. Gr. Su. 
iv.6.3 the mourners go about the ashes of the deceased guru three times 
from right to left, beating with their left hands upon their left thighs. 

* Cf. Acv. Or. Su. vi.10.2: . . . pretalamkaran kurvnnti kefafmap-viomanakhani 
vapayanli. Also Acv. Gr. Su. iv. 1 . 1 6. 

t Grill, Hundert Lieder des AV., 1 p. 90, seems to put agharudo vikepydh into 
agreement with krost&rah, in spite of the difference in gender. 

% Bohtlingk, ' ein bestimmter korperteil.' Our translation of the obscure word 
is based upon Kauc. 84.10. The word seems to contain Uru with some modifying 
adjective, perhaps prthu, in a Prakrtic form. 
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And at Kaug. 84.10, in the course of the preparation of the gmagdna, it 
is stated explicitly that women with disheveled hair are the performers. 
Cf. with this last especially AV. xi.9.14. 

Returning now to verses xiv.3.59-61 of the wedding stanzas, it seems 
very likely that their original purpose was to expiate (prdyagcittam) 
for the noisy practices at the funeral. The evil which the wailing 
women have brought on when they danced about with their hair 
unloosened, from this evil Agni and Savitar are called upon to free the 
family. The verses were adapted to the purpose for which they are 
employed by the Atharvavedins simply because they contained words 
for ' wailing.' This is precisely such a case as the secondary employ- 
ment of the hymns AV. i.2 and 3 as battle charms : see Seven Hymns of 
the Atharva-Veda, p. 467 (2 of the reprint). In the Grhya-sutras verses 
are frequently employed in connection with certain practices because 
they contain some single expression which suggests the practice. The 
untrammeled symbolism which runs riot in the Brahmanas is at work 
in many ways also in the Sutras, notably in the employment of the 
mantras, which are made to serve not only as what they really are, but 
in any significance which can for the moment be trumped up for them, 
or for a part of them ; often the relevance of the application of a man- 
tra is to be sought in a single word occurring in the mantra — usually in 
its opening strain, its pratika — and this single word may be employed 
for the moment in a false sense, or in a sense which it may have in some 
other connection, but does not bear in the mantra in question. See e. g. 
Cankh. Gr. Su. i.15.3, where the pratika aksann amlmadanta (RV. i.82.3) 
' they have eaten, they have rejoiced ' is employed in connection with 
the application of axle-grease to the wagon {rathdksasyo 'pdnjanam), 
simply because of the assonance of the words aksan ' they have eaten' 
and aksa ' axle.' 

I do not wish to exclude the possibility that a practice similar to the 
funeral dance may have been adopted among the Atharvavedins along 
with the verses on the occasion of the bride's departure. The words 
grhi te in stanza 59 lend a certain plausibility to such a view. At any 
rate, the custom as well as the verses belongs fundamentally to the 
funeral rites of the Vedic Indians. 

3. On the anaS, Xeyo/jevov taltdyd,, A V. vii. 76. 3 ; by Pro- 
fessor Bloomiield. 

In the Proceedings for Oct., 1887 (Journal, vol. xiii., p. ccxv.), I en- 
deavored to explain AV. vii. 76 ; in the third stanza of the hymn certain 
words were left undiscussed. To these we now return : 
yah kikasdh pragrndti talldydm avatisthati, 
nir Astaih sdrvam jdyanyam yah hag ca kakiidi gritah. 

As jdyanya is masculine, sdrvam jdyanyam are accusatives, and Whit- 
ney's hesitating emendation to nirastam ' has been expelled ' is unac- 
ceptable : see Index Verborum to the AV., p. 43°. I emend to nir 
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dstham, first person sing, of the aorist of that root* asth whose exist- 
ence Pisohel has recently established, in the Gottinger Gelehrte Anzeigen 
of June 20, 1890, Nr. 13, p. 530 ff. Mr dstham . . . jdydnyam ' I have 
driven out the jdyanya' is a perfect pendant to vy d s sthan (vi dsthat) 
mr'dhah, ' he has driven apart the enemy,' AV. xiii.1.5, and mr'dha evd 
vy d"sthata 'the enemy he has driven apart,' MS. iii.1.4 (5.2). We may 
now translate : ' I have driven out every sore which causes to crumble 
the bones of the spine (so according to Bohtlingk's lexicon : kikasa 2. 
' Wirbelsaule '), also that which goes down to the talidyd, also whatever 
one is fixed upon the head.' 

No one has hitherto ventured to translate the word talidyd : see Pet. 
Lex. and Bo. Lex. sub voce, and Ludwig, Der Rig-Veda, iii. 500. If 
we consider that kikasdh, represents the trunk (middle) of the afflicted 
body and kdkud the head (top), it is a priori probable that talidyd repre- 
sents the bottom of the body. The parallelism between talidydm ava- 
tisthati and kakiidi critdh is that which prevails in very many familiar 
expressions and proverbs which aim to emphasize the fact that the 
entire human body is meant : ' from head to foot ;' ' vom Scheitel bis 
zu den Zehen ;' ab imis unguibus usque ad verticem surnmum (Cic. p. 
Rose. Com. 7.12) ; talos a vertice ad imos (Hor. Ep. ii.2.4) ; en Ke<pa?.f/c 
cIavto dia/nrepee eg TtdSag aKpovQ (Horn. 11.16. 640) ; e/t rav irodav if tt/v Ke^aTJjv 
gov ttuvt' epa (Aristoph. Plutus 650), etc. 

The Petersburg Lexicon cites the word talahrdaya ' die mitte der fuss- 
sohle' from Hemacandra's Abhidhanacintamani. Bohtlingk in his 
minor lexicon stars the word to indicate that it cannot be quoted from 
the literature. The word, however, must occur in the medical gdstras, 
since it is quoted by Wise, Hindu System of Medicine, p. 70. It appears 
there as one of the marmdni, the vital parts of the body, and is de- 
scribed as being ' the part of the sole under and behind the fourth and 
fifth toe.' ' This refinement of the castras may be quietly set aside ; but 
we may consider it as certain that the sole of the foot, or some part of 
it, was called in classical Sanskrit talahrdaya. With this Vedic talidyd 
is perhaps identical, and if so it is likely that talahrdaya is the product 
of the former by popular etymology. Hence, too, may come the special- 
ization of the meaning which the castra attaches to the word (tala + 
hrdaya). Whether talidyd independently of its possible offspring tala- 
hrdaya is to be connected with tola ' sole of the foot' (pdda-tala), Lat. 
talus, need not be decided in this connection. And if, as is by no 
means impossible, talidyd and talahrdaya are of independent origin, I 
shall nevertheless adhere to the translation of the former by ' sole of 
the foot.' 

4. On the so-called Nirukta of Kautsavaya ; by Professor 
Bloomfield. 

In the Proceedings for October, 1889 (Journal, vol. xiv., p. clii, note), 
the writer drew attention to the existence of a text which passes as a 
Nirukta, and figures as the 48th paricista of the Atharva-Veda. Martin 

* Or, perhaps better, stem? Of. the Greek formation in d: vrj-0a, i-vf/Si/, etc. 
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Haug is the only Western scholar who had previously seen and given 
a notice of this text, in his report on his journey in Guzerat in Dec. 
1863-Feb. 1864 : see Ind. Stud. ix. 175-6 ; in the Berlin MSS. of the AV. 
paricistas the text in question is wanting. With no little eagerness did 
the writer begin the survey of the text in two codices of the paricistas 
belonging to the Bombay government. What might they not have 
contained ? Lists of difficult Atharvan words assembled in categories, 
explanations of cruces, citations of parallel passages from other sources, 
etc. Of all this there is nothing ; even the title is inexact, for the text 
is not a nirukta, but merely contains series of words, grouped together 
in 69 continuous paragraphs. It is a text of nighantavas, not an ety- 
mological (nirukta) treatise in any sense. And these are in no way 
new ; they are essentially the same as the nighantavas upon which 
Yaska's work is built up, with very few and unimportant additions, but 
in a totally different arrangement. 

The MSS. at the disposal of the writer are too corrupt to permit a final 
report on the value of the text. This much is certain : its value for the 
exegesis of the AV. is practically nothing at all. A small group of 
Atharvan words — without any explanation — occur in § 66 : nildgalasdld, 
ailaba (MSS. elavah), nllalohita, gvdpada, kunakhi, kurlra, tdduri, and 
perhaps a few others, whose reading is too uncertain for report. Other- 
wise there are essentially the same materials which were at Yaska's 
disposal, without any explanation, and in a different arrangement. A 
rough concordance of the nighantavas of Yaska and Kautsavaya may 
save the future reader of the paricista the considerable amount of pre- 
liminary labor involved in such a comparison. We designate Yaska's 
nighantavas by Y. and Kautsavaya's by K. : 



. i. 1 


K. 27 (1st pt.) 


Y. ii. 10 


K. 40 


Y. iii. 14 


K. 5-7 


i. 2 


41 


ii. 11 


42 


iii. 15 


36 


i. 3 


48 


ii. 12 


13 (1st pt.) 


iii. 16 


47 


i. 4 


57 (end) 


ii. 13 


13 (2d pt.) 


iii. 17 


45 


i. 5 


60 (end), 61 


ii. 14 


16 (2d pt.) 


iii. 18 


46 


i. 6 


49 


ii. 15 


56 


iii. 19 


9 (end) 


i. 7 


27 (3d pt.) 


ii. 16 


27 (2d pt.) 


iii. 20 


10 


i. 8 


59 


ii. 17 


55 


iii. 21 


9 (begin.) 


i. 9 


60 (1st pt.) 


ii. 18 


1 


iii. 22 


not found 


i. 10 


50,51 


ii. 19 


14 


iii. 23 


30 (2d pt.) 


i. 11 


52 


ii. 20 


54 


iii. 24 


35(lstpt.) 


i. 12 


28,29 


ii. 21 


: 16 (begin.) 


iii. 25 


57 (1st pt.) 


i. 13 


30 (1st pt.) 


ii. 22 


: 62 


iii. 26 


58 


i. 14 


43 


iii. 1 


: 23 (mid.) 


iii. 27 


25 


i. 15 


44 


iii. 2 


23 (mid.) 


iii. 28 


24 


i. 16 


15 (1st pt.) 


iii. 3 


23 (end) 


iii. 29 


67 (mid.) 


i. 17 


15 (2d pt.) 


iii. 4 


39 


iii. 30 


17-19 


ii. 1 


20 


iii. 5 


8 


iv. 1 


63 (in pt.) 


ii. 2 


37 


iii. 6 


22 


iv. 2 


: 63(inpt.) 


ii. 3 


31 


iii. 7 


32 


iv. 3 


64,65 


ii. 4 


33 (end) 


iii. 8 


21 (1st pt.) 


v. 1 


67 (mid.) 


ii. 5 


34 


iii. 9 


35 (2d pt.) 


v. 2 


: 67 (mid.) 


ii. 6 


3,4 


iii. 10 


26 


v. 3 


: not found 


ii. 7 


38 


iii. 11 


2 


v. 4 


68(lstpt.) 


ii. 8 


11 (middle) 


iii. 12 


not found. 


v. 5 


68 (2d pt.) 


ii. 9 


53 


iii. 13 ■ 


not found. 


v. 6 


69 
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Occasionally K. adds a word or two which is not found in Yaska's ni- 
ghartfavas, but is mentioned in the Nirukta. As may be seen from the 
index, a few of Yaska's groups of words are apparently wanting in K. ; 
conversely, the latter has a few ganas which are wanting in Y. : e. g. , 
the first part of K. 11 contains a list of verbs meaning ' protect ' (rakse) : 
piparti, pdrayati, pati, pasati, prati, Vhuihjati, prqati : at the end of 
K. 21 figures a list of nouns expressing ' misfortune ' (aghasya) : agafy, 
enal}, anhah, ripuih(\), duritaih, acasti, carnalam, vrjinam; at the be- 
ginning of K. 23 there are words for ' misfortune ' (duhkhasya) : nirrti, 
krchram; at the beginning of K. 83 we have a list of words for ' abdo- 
men' (udarasya) : jatharam,parimanam,jagrtam, gardanam, krdaram, 
udaram, dardaram (?). Possibly the text when accessible in a more legi- 
ble form may yet yield some items of interest, and it may perhaps con- 
tribute some information as to the history and origin of the glosses ; 
neither result is likely to be attained without additional better manu- 
scripts. 

5. On Bohtlingk's Upanishads ; by Professor W. D. Whitney, 
of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

This is the abstract of a more detailed paper, which will be published 
elsewhere (in the American Journal of Philology). The veteran and 
unweariedly productive scholar Bohtlingk has, during the past year, 
published a text and translation of the two longest Upanishads, the 
Chandogya and the Brhad-Aranyaka.* No so permanently valuable 
addition to our knowledge of this class of works has hitherto been made. 
Not only are the texts themselves carefully revised and in a host of 
places (especially in the Chandogya) skilfully and successfully emended, 
but the version aims to be of precisely that character which, as I pointed 
out in a paper before the Society some years ago (see Proceedings for 
Oct., 1885), is most to be desired — namely, a Sanskrit scholar's version, 
giving, in independence of the commentaries, simply what the text 
itself appears to say. As the versions in the " Sacred Books of the 
East " impelled irresistibly to an exposure of their faults, these, on the 
contrary, are so good and trustworthy as to tempt to a critical exami- 
nation and correction of details, or suggestion of possible improvement 
(in what follows, for brevity's sake, the Brhad-Aranyaka will be 
denoted by B., and the Chandogya by C). 

First, as regards certain points in the external form of the texts. The 
editor has followed the method first exemplified in his Chrestomathy, 
of resolving y and v before a vowel into i and u in verse where the 
metrical form appears to require it (and in a few other special cases). 
This appears ill-judged : partly because the cases are sometimes ques- 
tionable ; more because the student who comes to the Upanishads must 
be supposed perfectly able to make for himself such facile reductions 

* K'hdndngjopanishad, kritiseh herausgregeben und fibersetzt von Otto Boht- 
lingk, Leipzig, 1889. Brhadaranjalcopanishad in der Madbjaihdina-Recension, 
herausgegeben und fibersetzt von 0. Bohtlingk, St. Petersburg, 1889. 
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of written to spoken form ; and also because there is no satisfaction in 
such a half -measure, if the fusions of final and initial vowels are to be 
left unresolved, irregular cases of crasis unrestored, and so on. For 
instance, at B. v. 15.3. where prdna, apdna, and vyana are said to make 
eight syllables, the editor prints prdno 'pdno vianah : but how does it 
help us to have the third word expanded into three syllables while the 
second is left mutilated to two? and at B.iv. 4.13 we have in one line 
sambhutydm expanded to -tidm, while what must be read bhuyeva re- 
mains bhuya iva — and similarly in many other cases. By the help, 
also, of a peculiar (and well-devised) sign, the editor introduces a much 
more liberal system of punctuation of the Sanskrit text than has 
hitherto been made in either Upanishad. But this, too, especially as 
carried out by him, will not be likely to find general approval. It ap- 
pears an unnecessary assumption on the part of an editor that his 
readers will not be able as well as himself to divide the matter into 
clauses (the same may be said of the sign somewhat similarly intro- 
duced by Schroder in the prose of his Maitrayani-Sariihita) ; and where, 
as here, the editor gives in an added translation his own understanding 
of the text, the marks of division become wholly superfluous ; but, what 
is much worse, they are employed in the present instance to introduce 
into Sanskrit the worst and most pedantic features of modern German 
punctuation, accepted in no other European language. For example, 
the sentence (B.i.4.2) 'he that knoweth thus verily scorcheth him that 
trieth to get the advantage of him' is broken up into three clauses by 
intrusive marks— and so, more or less, in innumerable other passages. 
Paucity of division is far preferable to such ill-bestowed abundance. 

It is a wholly new feature in Sanskrit orthography to make after a 
nasal that duplication of eh which the grammars widely require after a 
vowel, thus writing ncch (from n c), and even ncchr, nechv. Even if 
required (see C, Preface, p. ix) by the letter of Panini's rules, this 
orthography is too thoroughly lacking in justification by theory, by 
analogy, or by usage to be regarded as otherwise than monstrous. In 
like manner, Panini's authority is insufficient to justify such readings as 
puryatdSy iti (cf. C.v. 3.3 ; B. vi. 1.2) against the usage of all manuscripts 
everywhere, and against the analogy of the older language, which 
almost universally rejects before an M-vowel a v as product of euphonic 
combination (so td vbhdu, etc. : see my Skt. Gram. 134 c). 

I am glad to see that (in B.: e. g. ii.4.5) the editor now acknowledges 
-tavyd, not -tdvya, as the true accent of the gerundive in the Catapatha- 
Brahmana also, as everywhere else; he has long held out (in both 
Petersburg lexicons) against it, as have others (Cappeller, Delbruck) 
after his example. 

Alterations of the text as given by the manuscripts chiefly concern 
C, since the textual tradition of B. is by far the more accurate. The 
majority of those made may be thankfully accepted, and many of them 
show much acuteness ; there are also, of course, cases of corruption 
beyond the reach of satisfactory emendation. Different persons will 
naturally differ as to where the line is to be drawn between restorations 
3 
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and improvements of the text. I should be inclined to retain, as prob- 
ably belonging to the real text, some words and forms rejected by the 
editor : as, ditaddtmya (C.vi.8.7 ff.), adhidaivatam (C.i.3.1 et al.), somya 
(C.iv.4.4 et al.), bhunjamas (C.iv.ll.2.ff.), mahattdm (C.vii.6.1), bhogya 
(C.viii.9.1ff.), aksini (B.iv.2. 3 ; C.i.7.5 et al.), and sundry others. At 
C.ii.13,1, the proposed alterations seem to me to make the text worse 
rather than better ; the force of the consideration urged in the note is 
not apparent. So at C.vi.14.1, pradhmdyita may better be retained, as 
meaning 'may be blown forth,' i. e. may take any chance direction, 
like a leaf blown by the wind. If, at C.v.15.2, a conditional is to be 
restored, it should be acarisyata ; such a form as acarlsyata is unknown 
to the language (except of the grammarians : see my Skt. Gr. 935 a). 
At C.viii.7.3, avdstdm of the MSS. is doubtless right, and not the editor's 
avdttdm (see my Skt. Gr., 2d ed., 883). 

In a few passages, further emendations may be suggested, as follows : 
in C, at vi.2.3, vd is without question to be changed to eva, giving this 
sense : ' therefore, wherever it is hot (cf. vii.11.1), a man just sweats ; 
from heat, namely, thus water is produced.' At i.11.1, we may con- 
fidently alter vividisdni to -sami ; then, in 2, the aorist ai§i§am does not 
suit the connection, but calls for the easy emendation to disisyam : ' I 
should (i. e. if I had known thee already) have sought thee ; but, by 
reason of not knowing thee (either avittyd or avittvd), I have chosen 
others.' The .use of an optative in prohibitive sense with ma is so 
anomalous that we need not hesitate to put lopsi for lopslya at iii.16.2ff. 
At the beginning of i.6.7, we ought to have yasya for tasya, the apo- 
dosis beginning with the following tasya. I pass over here a few points 
of minor importance. 

Of corrections of the press requiring to be made may be noted the 
following : 

InC, p. 49, 1. 5, read na^; 73.13, hydtmd; 82.17, hy anyasmin ; 87.10, 
pdpmdno; 89.17, dpnoti; 94.6, dkdcam. At iii.17.9, the first verse 
should have been filled out, if at all, with the Sama-Veda reading (i.20); 
in the second verse restore the pada which the editor has unjustifiably 
omitted (it is found in various other texts) ; at iii.12.6, restore all the 
MS. readings (they are Sama-readings : see the Naigeya appendix, iv.6 

and 5). 

In B., owing to the inconveniently small type and the perplexities of 
altering the mode of designating accent, slight errors of accentuation 
are rather frequent ; such are passed here unnoticed ; worthy of atten- 
tion are the following : p. 4, 1. 26, read 'dhipatih; 6.27, 'jdyanta and 
piptlikdbhyas ; 7.13, doubtless ksuradhdne; 10.18, iipa,sprsto; 26.8, 
-gamayat (the translation here follows the erroneous reading) ; 31.13, 
nadydh (Weber makes the same mistake) ; 34.3, akrata (similarly at 
51.3,6,9, ajndsi$t&); 35.5, doubtless adyuh; 37.27 and 38.10, sahdsram 
omitted (after hastyrsabham) ; 55. 24, doubtless cakdra (important 
change); 61.3, mdnthe omitted (after second hutvd); 66.20, driricam. 
There are also a number of cases in which the MS. readings are altered 
in verse, or in what is erroneously viewed and printed as such. 
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Coming now to the translation, we have to notice that, notwithstand- 
ing its prevailing faithfulness, it is decidedly more free and periphrastic 
than were to be wished, or than seems to suit its intended character as 
a scholarly version. For example, at C.i.2.1, why not read ' saying 
"with this we shall overcome them,'" rather than "in the opinion 
that with this they should overpower the demons"? Or, at C.ii.3.1, 
which is literally thus : ' the cloud is generated— that [is] the prastdva ; 
it rains— that [is] the udgltha ; it lightens, it thunders — that [is] the 
pratihara; it holds up — that [is] the nidhana,' why substitute "the 
prastdva is the forming cloud, the udgitha the rainfall, the pratihara 
lightning and thunder, the nidhana the cessation of the rain" ? So the 
common descriptive phrase ' he who burns yonder' is shrunk into sim- 
ply "the sun;" 'he who cleanses here,' into "the wind;" iyam 'this 
[earth]' becomes "the earth ;" and so on. In such instances as these 
there is no perversion of essential meaning, but only a regrettable, and, 
it seems, a wholly needless sacrifice of the characteristic flavor of the 
original. The same is generally the effect of the innumerable omissions 
of a demonstrative which the translator commits, often more than once 
in a single sentence, or many times on a page. For example, at C.i.2.1, 
instead of " of beings," the text has ' of these beings' (i. e. these that we 
know, or see about us) ; at ii.9.1, " the sun" is ' yon sun ;' at iii.13.1, for 
tasya ha vd etasya is given simply " the" in the translation ; and so on. 
This whole method of rendering is a dangerous one, and leads far too 
easily to the supplying of essential deficiencies, the smoothing over of 
difficulties, and in general to the substitution of an interpretation for a 
version. Some instances of this will be given later. 

Occasional omissions of single words and phrases are evident over- 
sights : thus, at C.ii.11.1 (vdk prastdvah) ; 21.2 (evam) ; v.10.5 (etam 
adhvdnam) ; 24.4 (evamvid) ; vi.3.3 (anendi 'va jivend "tmana) ; vii.5.3 
(pratisthitdn) ; viii.5.4 (aram ca nyaih ca) : 9.3 (yat) ;— at B.i.3.24 (tasmdd 
v eva sdma), 83 (dtmane) ; 4.8 (gardabhl 'tard gardabha itarah), 19 
(atmdnam eva priyam updsita), 29 (sarvadd) ; ii.2.5 (camasah) ; iii.9.21 
(caksum hi rupdni pacyati); iv.4.17 (sarvasya); v.12.1 (-antaram) ; 
vi.1.18 (vdidyutdt). 

The important principle (urged by me in my former paper) of observ- 
ing the identity and diversity of terms is much more conscientiously 
and carefully observed by this translation than by any of its predeces- 
sors ; the instances in which it is neglected are only exceptional. But 
some of the consistently used representatives of common words are 
quite new, and of doubtful felicity. Thus, the ever-recurring loka 
hitherto rendered 'world' {welt, monde), he prefers to translate "sta- 
tion " (Stdtte) ; the change is hardly an improvement. The more 
obscure noun dkdea, usually given as 'ether,' is to him "emptiness, 
void" (die Leere). Rupa ' form' is expanded into "form of apparition" 
(Erscheinungsform), which seems too precise and technical : why not, 
then, "term of appellation" for ndman 'name'? The suffix -maya 
'made up of, consisting in' is (I think) mistranslated " appearing as" 
(erscheinend als), even in passages like C.vi.5.4 ; 6.5, where the connec- 
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tion demands the ordinary rendering. And similarly in a few other 
less noteworthy cases. It is also one of the translator's idiosyncrasies 
not to give the particle hi its proper meaning ' for.' Far too frequently 
he simply leaves it out ; when rendered, it is oftenest by the assevera- 
tive ja ' verily,' sometimes by da ' since.' 

We may now notice, in their order, certain of the points as to which 
the translations appear to admit of improvement. 

And first, in C. Its introductory sentence is, if I am not mistaken, 
an example of a slight misapprehension that runs widely through both 
works. The text reads literally : ' Om — this syllable [as] udgitha should 
one worship.' Which noun here is object, and which predicate ? The 
translator takes the second, udgitha, as object, and (helping his appre- 
hension by his usual omission of the demonstrative) gives us "let one 
worship the udgitha as the syllable om" — and so in innumerable other 
cases : by inversion, as it seems to me, of the true construction. And not 
seldom against pretty clear evidence to the contrary. Thus, at i.3.1, we 
have the subject of predication pointed out by the customary device of 
a relative clause (which had been properly understood in this way at 
i.1.3) : thus, ' he who burns yonder, him [as] udgitha should one wor- 
ship ;' but the translator turns it into "let one worship the udgitha as 
the sun." Another example has been already quoted for a different 
purpose above: namely (ii.3.1), 'the cloud is generated — that is the 
prastdva,' etc., translated " the prastdva is the forming cloud," etc. 
Occasionally, in order to bring about the inversion, a unitary sentence 
is broken into two, with a word or words inserted to help the process : 
e. g., i.7.5 reads literally thus : ' now this person (purusa) that is seen 
within the eye, he [is] re, he sdman, he uktha, he yajus, he brahman.' 
The translator makes of it this : " the re is the spirit that is seen in the 
eye. It [the spirit] is also the sdman, the uktha," etc. At iii.13.1, in a 
similar case, he makes, as a consequence of the dislocation, a further 
error of reference : the text has ' as for (sa yah) its eastern cavity, that 
[is] in-breathing, that [is] eye, that [is] sun ;' his version reads " the 
in-breathing is the eastern cavity. This is also the eye and the sun ;" 
and his " this" is dieser, as if it referred to in-breathing (der Einhaueh), 
while it should be diese, referring to cavity (die Hbhlung). A further 
instructive example, too, may be found in the very first chapter. Here, 
in paragraph 4, simple " what" (was) is a very insufficient rendering for 
the repeated superlative katama-katama ; this means rather 'which 
one '_that is to say, which in any given group of three is respectively 
re, sdman, or udgitha 9 and the answer follows, that (in a certain trio) 
'voice is re, breath is sdman, " om," that syllable is udgitha;' while 
the translator says " the re is the voice," etc. 

But also the second sentence at the beginning is to be objected to. It 
is given thus : " with om [the udgataf] begins the song." How comes 
ud gdyati (lit. ' sings up' or ' out') to signify ' begins the song' ? The 
translator, to be sure, so renders it in one or two other places (as i.1.9), 
but also (as i.10.10 and elsewhere) by " sings the udgitha;" and this is 
unquestionably what it means everywhere, unless we are to translate 
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udgatar by ' one who begins to sing,' and udgitha by ' the beginning of 
a song.' The sentence virtually means ' for (hi, which, though restored 
to the text in the notes, is omitted in the translation : see above) om is 
in fact the udgitha' (more lit., ' for with om one sings the udgitha'). 

In the concluding sentence of this paragraph, hier is an insertion, and 
erg&nzend not a happy rendering of upa-; ndher, as used at hi. 19.1, 
would be better ; and ' further' perhaps better than either. In para- 
graph 2 is seen throughout the translator's usual inversion of subject 
and predicate. In 3, astama ' eighth' is shown by its position to belong 
to the predicate, and not to be used attributively, as rendered. In 8, 
samrddhi is not "granting" {Qewdhrung), and is not elsewhere so trans- 
lated. In 9, "makes use of" is a needlessly inexact version of var- 
tate ' proceeds ;' nor is rasena at the end a genitive. In 10, why render 
the three successive instrumentals by " with knowledge, with faith, and 
in possession of (instead of ' with') the Upanishad ?" 

It is of course impossible to go through the text in this manner ; we 
must content ourselves with noticing a few selected points. In C, 
book first, 2.2 ff., vividhus ' pierced' is not well rendered by "loaded" 
(behafteten: similarly at B.i.3.3ff.) ; nor, 2.13, viddm cakdra 'knew' by 
" devised " (erfand). At the end of 2.8, not "that" (das) is the stone in 
question, but ' this one' (i. e. dieser [Hauch]). At the end of 3.7, " so it 
is with" is inserted without reason ; the clause means ' namely ud, gi, 
and tha' (explanatory of aksarani, just before). At 6.1, the literal ren- 
dering is ' this [earth is] a re, fire a saman : that [is] (i. e. there you 
have, there is an example of) a saman imposed upon a re.' In 6.8, hi 
necessarily makes a new clause ; ' for he is the singer (gatar) of it (i. e. 
of ud) ;' it is a word-play on udgatar. At 12.1, 3, why should vd mean 
" otherwise called," rather than simply ' or' ? 

In the second book, at 15.2, varsantam (by an oversight) is rendered 
" rain," instead of ' him who rains' (i. e. Parjanya). At .21.1, "Agni" is 
an oversight for ' fire' (cf.iii.15.6 et al.). " Belong to Indra's person- 
ality,'' 22.3, seems an unmotived paraphrase of ' [are] Indra's selves 
(dtmdnas).' 

In the third book, at 11.3 (also viii.4.2), saJcrt is rather ' once for all' 
than ' all at once.' At 11.5, 6, the connection is not made clear ; idam 
tad in 5 is ' this,' not " so ;" and only the first clause of 6 belongs with 5 : 
thus, (to such a person and) 6. ' not to any one else soever ; were he (the 
latter) to give him the earth, . . . that (the brahman) is more than it 
(than such a gift).' At 12.2 ati-ciyate cannot well mean " comes out," 
but rather 'falls beyond' or 'off from' (the earth). At 12.6, is "the 
totality of the immortals" to be regarded as a translation of amrtam ? 
At 16.5, adadate is zu (rather than mit) sich nehmen. 

In the fourth book, at 1.3, whatever sayugvan may mean, " affected 
with the itch" seems a most unlikely understanding of it. In the fol- 
lowing difficult paragraph, enam cannot well be antecedent of the rela- 
tive clause ; we must put a stop after Jcurvanti, rendering what follows 
' he who knows that which he knows, he is thus spoken of by me.' In 
1.5 (as elsewhere, in both C. and B.), are is rendered " my dear," though 
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it is doubtless originally vocative of art ' enemy,' and hence only used 
chidingly, or contemptuously, or to an acknowledged inferior (as by 
Yajnavalkya to his wife). The text-emendations in the next chapter 
are ingenious, and, though they leave difficulties, it is not easy to sug- 
gest anything better. But, in 3, "be it thy business to concern thyself 
with the cows" is hardly possible for tavdi'va saha gobhir astu; we 
want a subject, as tad, supplied to astu (cf.v.3.6), and saha gobhis then 
means ' along with the cows' (i. e. and the cows as well). At 7.2 and 8.2, 
"come flying toward" for upa-ni-pat leaves out the ni; read instead 
' alight by.' In 14.1, gati is rendered by " the sequel," as at i.8.4, 5 by 
"recourse:" both seem alike forced and unsatisfactory. In the next 
paragraph, a sentence or two may be improved thus : ' " who then 
should have instructed me, sir?" — with these words he in a manner 
denies (historical present) it—" why, these of such [or such] other ap- 
pearance :" with these words he intended the fires.' In 15.5 (and else- 
where), udan, of the course of the sun, is rather ' in the north' than 
" toward the north"— i. e. from equinox to equinox, not from solstice to 
solstice. In 15.6, avartam is doubtless cognate accusative to avartante, 
not ' intercourse' (Dmtrieb). In the verse in 17.9, the translator lets the 
commentator seduce him into giving kuru the impossible sense of ' per- 
former of the sacrifice.' 

In the fifth book, in 2.7, dhimahi is falsely rendered "we think," 
while at B.vi.3.12 it is given correctly. The analogy of 10.5 shows that 
in 10.1 (and so elsewhere) abhi-sam-bhu has its regular sense of ' be con- 
verted into, become.' In 11.2 ff., " everywhere spread abroad " (uberall 
verbreitet) seems a far from well-chosen rendering for vaicvanara (lit. 
'common to all men'), which is elsewhere (as B. v. 10.1) generally left 
untranslated. At 19.2, by giving "after that" (nachdem) for anu, the 
translator ignores its peculiar and pregnant sense, ' along with and in 
consequence of.;' he renders it better at viii.9.2 by " with." 

In the sixth book, at 1.4-6 (numbered in the translation 3-5), of which 
the difficult content is put into much better shape than by previous 
translators, the version, or at least the punctuation, hides the fact that 
all three paragraphs (after the first sentence of 4) are protases to which 
the last sentence in 6 is apodosis : thus, 'just as, my dear, by one lump 
of clay everything made of clay may be understood — a modification 
[being] a process of speech ; the real name [being] simply "clay" — ; 
just as . ; . ; just as . . . ;— so, my dear, is that doctrine.' At 9.3 (and 
10.2), the translator renders tad abhavanti by "that they continue to 
be," which is impossible; much more probable is 'that they come to 
be,' i. e. into that condition they come from something else. 

In the seventh book, ' ' mightier" (machtiger) is a poor translation of 
bhuyas ' more,' at 1.5 ff.; also, at 8.1, " runner" of utthatar. 

In the last book, at the end of 1.5, a more literal rendering would not 
only be truer but would better suggest the missing apodosis : read ' for 
just as here (in this world) human beings settle down' according to 
order, [and] whatever direction their desires take them to, what region, 
what piece of ground, that same they severally live upon' — so, we are 
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to understand, it is also in the other world ; one's desires determine his 
condition. And (6 being parenthetic, probably an intrusion) the next 
chapter goes on to show how what one wants arises about him : ' if he 
becomes desirous of a Fathers' world, straightway out of his creative 
imagination {samkalpa) Fathers arise together ; united with that Fathers' 
world he is happy ;' and so on. At 5.1, the clause "if one has earnestly 
willed it" is a most ponderous substitute for isfva, which, moreover, 
doubtless goes with brahmacaryena (cf . the end of the following para- 
graph) : read 'having sought by means of Vedic studentship.' In 6.1 
(of which the version is open to various objections), the translator 
amends animnas to animna, saying in a note (p. 107) that a genitive with 
sthd appears to him impossible. Difficult it certainly is, yet at vi.12.2 
he passed without a protest the same construction, and with the same 
noun. 

We turn now to the translation of the other TJpanishad, comment on 
which must be made yet briefer. 

In the first book, it is taking quite too much liberty to substitute " the 
two neighboring intermediate directions" for 'that one and that one,' 
as is done twice in 2.3 ; and " than what I sing it with" in 3.26 is a good 
deal more than a translation of itas. At 3.19, two clauses are fused 
into one in translation : read ' those gods said " so much, forsooth, is this 
universe as food ; that hast thou sung to thyself ; give us an after share in 
this food." ' As vigvambhara (lit. ' all-bearing') is not elsewhere known as 
a name for ' fire,' and seems very inapplicable as such, it seems to be tak- 
ing things quite too easily to turn, 4. 16, ' as a razor might be deposited in 
a razor-case, or a vigvambhara in a vigvambhara-nesV into " as a razor or 
fire, when these are lying in their cases :" what is a fire-case ? and, the 
point being the invisibility of the things encased, where is the possi- 
bility that fire is one of them? The close of 4.18 is misdivided, and its 
meaning misunderstood. At 5.27, rather ' that is divine speech by 
which whatever one says comes to pass.' 

In the second book, at 5.18, puras is three times rendered "first," as 
if it were purds ; the riddle of the verse is not to be solved by any so 
violent proceeding. 

In the third book, "house-priest" for hotar at 1.4 must be an over- 
sight. The end of 2.10 is mistranslated, but apparently the text is 
defective : to the question ' of whom is death the food ?' comes the 
answer ' fire verily is death, and it is the food of (i. e. is devoured or ex- 
tinguished by) water ;' and then follows ' he conquers away a second 
death'— doubtless ' who knoweth thus' should be added, as at the end of 
3.2. Since aksara everywhere else means 'syllable,' I do not see the 
justification of rendering it at 8.8-11 by " imperishable" without a note 
of warning, or even the quoting of the original in parenthesis ; it is 
more than possible that the word implies here a mystic doctrine akin 
to that of the logos, rather than a reversion to a (highly questionable) 
etymological significance. Another similar case is found at 9.1 Iff., 
where the extremely common word lolea is rendered by "power of 
vision," as if for once in a thousand times it could come from tflok, and 
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have a meaning elsewhere unknown. This, in a work of such aims, 
seems hardly defensible ; the most ' subservient follower of the native 
commentators could not well do more. We are all the time reading of 
' the person (purusa) in the eye ;' and here we have a ' person' that is 
caksurloka, or ' has the eye for his world :' what is the difficulty with 
that ? And in like manner in the fourth book, it is not translation, but 
something very different, to give us " free from longing" for atiehandas 
at 8.22, and "there surges" (es wogt) for salila at 3.31. There are also 
similar liberties taken in v. 1.1. At iii.9.25, it is by a serious oversight 
that dhruva dik is translated by " the zenith," its direct opposite. 

In the last book, the translator renders the first half of the verse in 
1.4 as it ought to be in order to accord better with what precedes, rather 
than as it actually reads, which is ' two tracks of the Fathers did I hear 
of, [namely] of gods and of mortals ;' but if the makers of the treatise 
did not mind the discordance, we do not need to do so. In 1.8, the 
sense appears to be missed, because of assuming that tu ' but' can mean 
" then :" better ' acknowledged by me is this boon (i. e. it shall be as if 
I had actually received it) ; but the words thou didst speak before the 
boy, them say to me.' In 3.14, "has gone away again" is what the text 
ought to read, instead of ' having come' (etya) ; emendation to itva 
seems called for. Prasava in 4.18 is not well represented by "com- 
mand" (Geheiss), unless savitar means 'commander.' At 4.29, is not 
parama kdsfhd rather 'furthest goal' than "highest summit?" 

The notes to both works concern almost only the text. It is a pity 
that notes to the translation are not more freely furnished ; a difficult 
text, full of points of doubtful interpretation, can hardly be rendered 
to satisfaction without such help ; and by its omission the translator 
often does himself injustice, appearing more confident than he really 
is of the correctness of his version. 

6. On Avestan ayokhsusta* 'molten metal,' ayah, and its 
significance in the Gathas ; by Dr. A. V. Williams Jackson, of 
Columbia College, New York City. 

The word Av. ayokhsusta 'molten metal,' or simply ayah, as the 
paper noted, is usually rendered by ' iron' or ' the sword,' without any 
special importance being attached to its meaning. A more thorough 
examination, however, shows the word to have a deeper significance. 
In the Zoroastrian religion of the Gathas it is really a cardinal one, with 
eschatological value. The key to it is to be found in the Pahlavi litera- 
ture. The occurrences of the word in the Avesta were taken up in 

detail. 

In the Younger Avesta, Vsp. xx.l, occurs vohu khSathrem yazamaide, 
khsathrem vairim yazamaide, ayokhsustem yazamaide ' we worship the . 
good kingdom, we worship the wished-for kingdom, we worship the 
molten metal.' The close connection between vohu khsathra or khsa- 
thra vairya and ayokhSusta needs to be explained. Darmesteter's view, 

* For convenience, Justi's transcription is retained in these two articles. 
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Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 255, Zend-Avesta translated, 8.B.E. iv., p. lxxii, 
may be true for primitive Indo-Iranian times ; but to Zoroaster and his 
followers there must have been some more particular symbolism. 
Reference must accordingly be made to the Gathas. 

In the Gathas, vohu khsathra ' the good kingdom,' or khsathra vairya 
' the wished-for kingdom,' are expressions for the ' kingdom to come,' or 
' the kingdom of heaven,' of our own Christian faith. Zoroaster 
taught that this wished-for kingdom would come by means of the 
vidditi, ' the division' of the evil from the good, corresponding to the 
day of judgment. This vldaiti, moreover, Ormazd will bring about 
through the instrumentality of his two ministers Rana. Of these two 
ministers, the fire, dtar, is always one. In Ys. li. 9 — see below — 
ayokhsusta 'molten metal' is the other. The key to explain Ys. li. 9 is 
to be found in the Bundahish xxx. 19-33, the chapter on the resurrec- 
tion and the future existence. See West, Pahlavi Texts transl., S.B.E. v. 
120-130 ; Justi, Bundahish, text, pp. 70-77 : cf . Firoz-Casartelli, Mazda- 
yasnian Religion, pp. 199-300. In that description, Bund. xxx. 21, 22, the 
same word, Phi. ayoksust ' molten metal,' is found to denote a flood of 
fiery metal through which at the final judgment the good and the evil 
alike must pass. To the righteous the molten mass becomes merely as 
warm milk ; to the wicked it is a dreadful torment. This ayoksust 
passage of the later literature preserves none other than an old tradi- 
tion. In it, as in the Gathas, Ys. li. 9, dthrd — ayanha khsustd, the fire 
and the melted stream, Bund, xxx.19 dtdS — ayoksust, are united in 
bringing the kingdom of heaven, the Vohu Khshathra. 

The Gatha. references were now taken up in the new light. In Ys. 
li. 9, Zoroaster prays for a revelation of the kingdom : 

ydm khsnutem raroibyd ddo thwd dthrd sukhrd mazdd 
ayanha khsustd aibi ahvdhu dakhstem ddvoi 
rdsayenhe dregvantem savayo asavanem 
' What joy through thy two ministers — thy bright fire and the molten, 
O Mazda, thou wilt give, to the destruction of the wicked but to save 
the righteous, a sign (of that) give us for our souls.' Observe here 
especially the repose of the righteous, but the torment of the wicked in 
the fiery stream, Bund. xxx. 20 ahravb — darvand, in connection with 
the Gatha, line rdSayenhe dregvantem savayo asavanem. 

In the above passage, Ys. li.9, ddvoi was taken as imperat. infin. from 
^dd: cf. Bartholomae in K. Z. xxviii.26. In dakhstem (cf. 'sign' in 
the Bible) Zoroaster seeks for revelation. With dakhstem ddvoi ( \fdd) 
cf. dakhstem data Ys. xxxiv.6. For ahvdhu a suggestion was made to 
explain it as loc. pi. of ahhvd ; the Phi. tradition, however, here, as in 
Ys. xxviii.2 ddvoi ahvdo, sees a reference to both worlds. 

The next Gatha passage noted was Ys. xxx. 7. The verse pictures the 
religious doubt of man ; Ormazd's angels by a vision of the future life 
guide him to choose the right : 

ahmdicd khsathra jasai mananhd vohu aided 
at kehrpem utayuitis daddf drmaitis dnmd 
aeSdm toi a anhat yathd ayanha adanais pouruyo 
4 
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'And to his side (i. e. of man, maretano, v. 6) came Khsathra, the king- 
dom, and Vohu Mano, good mind, and Asha, righteousness. Armaiti, 
the spirit of the earth, then offered the continued existence of the body 
and the new life, whereby (yathd) with the iron and the retributions 
man shall become victorious (gnhaf pouruyo) for thee (O Mazda) over 
these sinners.' 

In the above difficult verse there are a number of uncertainties. Pos- 
sible explanations of some were suggested, as follows : ahmdi refers to 
the first man, Gayo Maretan (cf. maretano, v.6), who is assailed by the 
Daevas and is tempted, but is preserved through the intervention of 
Ormazd's angels, Khshathra, etc. The instrumentals vohu mananha, 
asd, and probably khsathra, were treated as instrumental subjects — see 
Geldner-Caland in K. Z. xxxi.322, 258. By kehrpem utayuitis ' continu- 
ations of bodies' (plur.), the resurrection, the tanu-i pasin, seems to be 
hinted at. The earth Armaiti will give up her dead. The ace. pi. neut. 
dnmd was regarded as the new life of men when the change shall have 
come. By ayanha, the fiery ordeal again was understood, and by 
addndis (dddna : cf . add, i. e. donum : cf. reddo) are described the retri- 
butions or the rewards by means of which the righteous on the side of 
Ormazd (toi) will triumph over (pouruyo anha\, lit. 'be before') the 
wicked (aesdm : i. e. aenanhdm, v. 8). The next verse, Ys. xxx.8, was 
noted as carrying out the idea. 

The last Gatha stanza, Ys. xxxii.7, in which ayanha was noticed, 
likewise describes the final coming and establishment of Ormazd's king- 
dom, khsathra (v. 6), and the triumph over the wicked : 
aesdm aenahhdm naectf vidvdo aojoi hddroya 
yd joyd singhaite ydis srdvl qaend ayanha 
yaeidm tit ahurd irikhtem mazdd vaediSto. 
' In the company of these sinners the wise man will not be named, 
when through the gleaming metal the triumphs of victory, which are 
told of, shall be proclaimed ; of which sinners thou, O Mazda, best 
knowest the fall.' 

In this verse, once more, it is the flaming iron that precedes the com- 
ing of the kingdom, and brings the ruin of the unrighteous. The form 
hadroyd here is loc. sg., etymologically connected with Skt. sddhri, 
sddhrl, sadhrydc, see Grassmann s. v. The pres. pass, aojoi is eschato- 
logical present. The relative yd in yd joyd has a temporal force ; and 
joyd, ace. pi. neut., is hardly to be separated from Skt. jaya. Again, 
the instr. pi. ydis is used as instr. subject ; ydis srdvi is parenthetical. 
On irikhtem ' fall, destruction' (de Harlez readers ' execution'), see Vd. 

ii.40, irikhtahe starasca. The reading irikhtem (cf. Av. Skt. \/ric) 

in our Gatha, verse, as in Ys. xliv.2, is rightly chosen by Geldner in his 
edition. 

A single other passage, Yt. xvii.20, in the Younger Avesta, it was 
noted, also assumes a new significance in the light of the Bundahish. 
In Bund, xxx.31-32, the evil spirit, the serpent, is described as fleeing 
from or perishing in the molten metal ; hell itself moreover is cleansed. 
This recalls the cry of Anra Mainyu in the Avesta in dismay at the birth 
of Zoroaster, Yt. xvii.20 : 
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tdpayeiti mdm asa vahista, 
mdnayen ahe yatha ayaokhsustem 

'Zoroaster burns me with the Asha Vahishta prayer, just like the 
molten metal.' 

The paper then emphasized again the necessity of turning often in 
interpretation to the Pahlavi books and the traditional literature ; the 
importance of this is frequently illustrated by the faithful preservation 
in the Bundahish of old lines of thought. 

In conclusion a further point was brought out. The above explana- 
tion of the connection between khsathra vairya and ayokhiusta makes 
quite clear the reason why later, among the seven Amshaspands, Khsha- 
thra Vairya becomes the genius of metals. In Zoroaster's teaching, as 
has been seen, the coming of the kingdom, khsathra or khsathra vairya, 
was attended by the fiery flood of molten metal ; in later times, when 
the seven abstract conceptions, Vohu Mano, Khshathra Vairya, etc., 
were reduced to the seven Amshaspands, each as a genius in charge of 
some element, it was quite natural from the above association that 
Khshathra Vairya should preside over the metals. 

7. Miscellaneous Avestan notes ; by Dr. Jackson. 

1. Av. vanaf-pesene buye, Afr. i. 10. 
In the phrase, Afr. i. 10, afrinami vavanvao vanat-pesene buye vispem 
aurvathem ' I that am victor pray that I may be victorious in battle over 
every foe,' is to be found a new instance of an in- adjective in the Avesta. 
These are not common. The form vanaf-pesene (for -i) is a nom. sg. masc. 
from pesenin, which is made directly by the wi-formation from -pesana 
' battle.' The peculiarity of a nom. in -e for -peseni is to be explained 
by the fact that before b and some other letters the e-vowel seems some- 
times to stand for a, i, u. This question is discussed by the present 
writer in Avestan Alphabet, p. 11. A formation vavane buye, exactly 
similar to -pesene buye, is found directly below in Afr. i. 11. We need 
only look at the variants to find vavani among them. The reading in 
e, however, is preferable. This question of e for i, u, a may yet furnish 
interpretations for other words. Notice, finally, that an adj. form 
vanat-peSana also exists beside the new-found vanat-pesenin. 

2. Av. kahmai, yahmai as local datives. 
Some late instances of nouns in the dat. case used apparently for the 
locative are given by Spiegel, Oram. d. alteran. Sprachen, p. 434. Some 
of these examples are quite late ; some, to be sure, may be explained as 
datives of advantage, goal, or time. But, nevertheless, the existence of 
a late local dative is rightly assumed. A couple of instances from the 
pronouns may therefore be added. Yt. Frag. i. 1 (Wg., xxi. 1), kahmai 
te vaco aevahmi paiti vaco vlspandm vohundm vispandm asa-cithrandm 
fravakem 'in what one (dat. loc.) word (loc. gen.) of thine consists the 
proclamation of all good and sacred things.' Again, Vd. i. 18, varenem 
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yim cathru-gaosem yahmdi zayata thraetaono 'the four-cornered Va- 
rena where Thraetaona was born.' Possibly here belongs Yt. xiii. 41, 
kahmdieif ydohhdm jaso 'into whatsoever conflicts thou dost come.' 
On the propriety of a loc. construction after jaso, see Htibschmann, 
Casuslehre, p. 221 ; de Harlez, Manuel, p. 118 ; and Caland in K. Z. 
xxxi. 263. 

As far as these pronominal di forms go, they might possibly be ex- 
plained at first sight as having arisen palseographically by a mistake in 
writing -ai for -ya ; but Spiegel's assumption of the local dative is per- 
fectly correct. See also Htibschmann, Casuslehre, p. 225. Earlier in- 
stances may doubtless be added. 

3. Av. rasnya, Yt. xii. 1. 
Examples of instr. sg. from long f-stems in Av. are scarce. Instances 
quoted are ereghaitya, khraozhdyehya, vanhuyd, vahehyd, and perhaps 
zaranaenya, mainyd. Geldner's new edition of the texts seems to fur- 
nish another example from a noun. It is the above raSnya, Yt. xii. 1. 
The new text reads perese thwdm raSnya ukhdhahe ' with righteousness 
of speech will I ask thee.' This implies a noun-stem rami, governing 
ukhdhahe. The old reading was ukhdha. 

4. Av. hvarStdis, Ys. xlix. 4. 
Instances of instr. neut. pi. as subject have been given by Caland in 
K. Z. xxx. 542 ; xxxi. 259 ; and by Geldner in K. Z. xxxi. 322. A new 
example seems to occur in Ys. xlix. 4, yaeSdm noif hvarstdiS vds duzh- 
varsta '(the wicked men) whose good deeds do not surpass (i. e. out- 
weigh) their evil deeds.' The form vds is 3 sg. aor. (with neut. pi. sub- 
ject) from Av. Skt. y van, in the sense of ' win, conquer.' On the 
formation, see Bartholomae in B. B. xiii. 82. The passage, which now 
becomes clear, seems in a measure to forecast the later Parsi idea of 
weighing the good and the bad deeds in the scales of justice after 
death. 

8. Note on the transliteration of Pahlavi ; by Professor W. R. 
Martin, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

The use of the word "tradition" is largely responsible for the contro- 
versy as to Avestan interpretation. A tradition seems in its nature to 
imply not only a long but an unbroken succession, and that, too, reach- 
ing from the very beginning. The assertion that such a tradition ex- 
isted might well arouse dispute. If the words "native explanation" 
be employed, the way is open to an acceptance of any hints or sugges- 
tions, without proclaiming adherence to an a priori view as to their 
values. 

Both sides now incline to this moderate position. West deprecates 
the separation of the Pahlavi translation from the Avestan text (Sitz- 
ber. d. b. Ak., 1888, p. 414), in the belief that both are mutually ex- 
planatory. Roth, in his instruction, has his pupils read in connection 
with the Avestan the corresponding passages of the Pahlavi and NS- 
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ryosang. He does not abandon his belief in the superior value of his 
own method, but is willing to receive any possible light. 

The custom of writing in connection the corresponding passages, with 
indications of omissions and insertions, may be recommended as tend- 
ing to secure to the student any advantage to be derived from the native 
exegesis, while keeping him fully alive to its weaknesses. 

Though the translations are not good Pahlavi, as West has told us, 
their study has also an incidental advantage in introducing to the study 
of Pahlavi literature, which deserves investigation for its own sake. 

The student of Pahlavi must, however, transliterate it in order to as- 
sure both himself and others that he understands it. At this point he 
finds himself between West, who continues the endeavor of Haug to 
discover the original Semitic forms, and in his article of 1888 has pro- 
posed a final improvement of his system in a transliteration that sug- 
gests the exact form of the Pahlavi, and Salemann, who in the Melanges 
Asiatiques of the St. Petersburg Academy for 1887 condemns utterly 
the system of Haug and West, and furnishes an example of transcrip- 
tion into Middle Persian. Salemann's procedure is of course based on 
the belief that the Aramaean forms were never anything but ideograms 
suggesting Iranian words. The question of transliteration depends 
on the view adopted of the nature and origin of Pahlavi. 

Since Haug's essay of 1870, the following have, to the knowledge of 
the writer, discussed the subject : Spiegel in 1878, DeHarlez in 1880 and 
1881, Darmesteter and Olshausen in 1883, Noldeke in 1886 and 1887, 
Salemann in 1887, West in 1888. To the list, as treating the historic 
explanation of Pahlavi, may be added Gutschmid in 1887. (The views 
were briefly summarized.) 

The view seems plausible that there was at one time a considerable 
territory in which, owing to the close and frequent commercial and 
political relations with peoples to the West, the most intelligent part of 
the population, such as priests and merchants, spoke a reasonably good 
Aramaic as well as Iranian. As a sort of lingua franca the Aramaean 
enjoyed a special credit and esteem with the better educated. These 
adopted as a substitute for the cumbrous cuneiform an alphabet mod- 
eled on the Aramaean, but applied with a disregard of scientific consid- 
erations born of a long familiarity with the cuneiform. 

In common intercourse Iranian was used. The priests and better 
educated classes cultivated with special predilection the Aramaean. 
The books were not so much read by the people as to them. The ideo- 
grams of the cuneiform made it seem entirely natural and easy to write 
Aramaean words and at the same time to pronounce in the interest of 
hearers Iranian equivalents. Thus two languages were written at once. 
The reader when reading to himself or to a cultivated audience could 
disregard the Iranian terminations and read properly formed Aramaic 
words under the guidance of the same terminations, while in reading 
to the less educated he could disregard all Aramaic elements. 

The supposition of an intention to construct a special cryptogramic 
writing seems unnecessary. Spiegel thinks that merchants used the 
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Pahlavi for their secret correspondences. A moment's thought must 
convince that a cipher known to all the members of so large a class 
could have been no cipher. So far as we know, also, the priests who 
wrote our Pahlavi books had no special ground for devising a kind of 
cipher. They had no wish to conceal their interpretations from the 
laity. The simple fact is that this to us strange mode of writing was 
nothing novel to those who first introduced and practised it. In time, 
however, the Aramsean became less familiar, and the knowledge of the 
forms was in danger of being entirely lost. It would have been easy to 
discard them altogether, but the traditional bi-lingual mode of writing 
had acquired a certain sanctity ; and so, instead of discarding the ideo- 
grams, the Glossaries were made. According to the original norm, all 
the words in a Pahlavi text should be Aramsean, with the exception of 
the verbal terminations and a few others added as phonetic complements. 

With the increasing ignorance on the one hand of the Aramsean 
equivalents of Iranian words, on the other of the Iranian meanings of 
Aramaean forms, it was of course difficult to maintain this standard. 
Iranian words were added as glosses to assist the memory, and then 
substituted ; and, when Iranian words crept from gloss to text, the op- 
posite process took place. Hence arose the peculiar mingling we find 
in our present texts. 

If these views are correct, there follow from them very definite prin- 
ciples as to the transliteration and study of Pahlavi. The earnest at- 
tempt to discover the Aramsean words in the Pahlavi forms, and to 
transliterate them in the manner best adapted to indicate the Aramsean 
of their epoch, has every justification. Salemann would have us sub- 
stitute in every case. the corresponding Iranian. The English viz., £, 
d., are often quoted as examples of similar ideograms. The videlicet of 
viz. has been crowded out by "namely," but a substitution of " namely " 
in older authors would be an unwarrantable disguising of the fact that 
it has once been not only written but pronounced. That the authors of 
the abbreviations £, d. said to themselves and wrote librae and denarii 
while they read " pounds " and "pence " is a fact in the history of cul- 
ture of which £ and d. are the monuments. We might adopt other 
abbreviations now, as when we use B. C. instead of A. C. for "before 
Christ ;" but where they have been used we must write them in order 
to be true to the text. 

While we write the Aramsean words as Aramsean, we must also, 
however, perform the task to which Salemann has applied himself with 
such learning and skill : namely, pronounce the Middle Persian equiva- 
lents as the eye falls on the Aramsean forms. 

9. On the cosmogonies of India and China ; by Rev. J. K. 
Wight, of New Hamburgh, N. Y. 

Mr. Wight's paper did not prof ess'to discuss all the Hindu and Chinese 
theories of the beginnings of things, but only attempted to sketch the 
lines of thought of some of the leading schools. 
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The earliest system taken up was that of the Saiva school, as set forth 
in the Tattuva-Kattalei and Siva-Gnana-Potham, translated by Rev. Mr. 
Hoisington in vol. iv. of the Society's Journal, and current especially in 
the south of India. In it three terms are introduced : the material 
cause, which is as clay to the potter's vessel ; the instrumental cause, 
as the moulding-stick and wheel ; and the efficient cause, the deity, cor- 
responding to the potter. Matter possesses no intrinsic power, and 
moves or acts only as influenced by deity. God is the whole world, 
and yet other than the world. At the close of every great period, there 
will be a complete reduction to their primordial state of all existences 
except souls ; even deity will sleep, as he did before creation. 

This system prepared the way for pantheism, which drops the differ- 
ence between God and the world, and regards both as one. Brahma 
became the source whence all finite beings emanated ; and so absorp- 
tion into Brahma became the supreme good. The creation began with 
ignorance, and this imperfect creation was succeeded by eight others, 
each increasingly perfect. Buddhism also asserts that ignorance is the 
first term in the series of existences, then merit and demerit, conscious- 
ness, and so on. It is the aim of Buddhism to free one's self from the 
sorrows of existence. 

In the Chinese Yih-King, the tai-kuh is said to have produced the two 
figures, which produced the four forms, which produced the eight dia- 
grams. Some ancient commentators hold the tai-kuh to be the condi- 
tion of vapory matter, before the separation of heaven and earth. 
Others make it the principle of order, or law of nature. Later inter- 
preters, as Chu Hi (A. D. 1200), make it more positively materialistic ; 
tai-kuh, or the great extreme, by its unceasing alternations of motion 
and rest generated the male and female principles, from which all things 
animate and inanimate were produced (cf. Williams, Middle Kingdom, 
ii. 195). The Taoists picture realistically the work done by Pava.nku, 
the first man. He goes to work with mallet and chisel, and hews out 
sun, moon, and stars. After 18,000 years he dies for the completion of 
his work ; his head becomes mountains, his breath wind and clouds, 
and the insects which cling to his body are transformed into people 
(ibid.). 



10. On the existence of primitive Aryan S ■ by Dr. H. Collitz, 
of Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

The paper of which this is a brief abstract will be published in full in 
the American Journal of Philology. 

A well known phonetic rule of Sanskrit grammar prescribes the 
change of s into s after k. In consequence of this rule it is generally 
believed that the Old Ind. s after gutturals in every case presupposes 
an original s. But of course there is nothing in Sanskrit that would 
oppose the opinion that there are instances in which the s in the group 
ks goes back to Aryan s, if this opinion be supported by other reasons. 
A division of this kind is in fact recommended by Greek phonetics. 
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Skt. ks is in most cases reflected in Greek by f : e. g. afwK=Skt. dksa, 
del-wc; = Skt. ddksina, or by f, e. g. irperat, cf. Skt. saksata ( \/sac), mra- 
ireipr/, cf . Skt. pdksat ( \/pae). But in a small number of instances we find 
0#, kt, and x&- e. g. 0#j'w=Skt. \fksi, fcrifu=Skt. \/ksi, d/>/cro-f=Skt. fksa, 
reKTuv— Skt. tdksan, ^*wy=Skt. fcMs. The dental of these latter groups 
cannot be explained as developed from Aryan s, but may be traced back 
to Aryan s. Greek (j>$ then would be = Ar. g*hs, Gr. ht = Ar. ks, Gr. x® 
= Ar. ghs. This theory seems in contradiction to the Latin x or s in 
fceere, ursus, and Teut. /is in dehsen. But in Latin and Teutonic Aryan 
s may have been changed into s, as Skt. c and s are in Prakrt and Pali 
replaced by s. 

1-1. The Moabite Stone and the Hebrew records ; by Prof. 
John D. Davis, of the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 

This paper, of which the following is an abstract, will be published 
in full in " Hebraica" for April, 1891. 

According to the latest recension of the text, the opening sentences 
of the Moabite stone are : "I am Mesha, son of Chemosh-melek, king 
of Moab, the Dibonite. My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, 
and I reigned after my father ; and I made this high place for Chemosh 
.... because he saved me from all the kings and let me feast my eyes 
on all that hated me. Omri was king of Israel, and afflicted Moab for 

many days And his son succeeded him, and he also said : ' I will 

afflict Moab.' In my days he said thus ; but I feasted my eyes on him 
and on his house ; and as for Israel, it perished with everlasting destruc- 
tion. Now Omri had taken possession of all the land of Medeba, and 
[Israel] dwelt therein during his days and half his son's [or sons'] days, 
forty years ; but Chemosh restored it in my days." 

To judge from Mesha's own words, the stele was a memorial com- 
memorative not merely of his recovery of independence for Moab from 
Israel, but of his glorious and successful reign as a whole ; erected late 
in his reign, after the death of Ahab, after the humiliation of that 
house also, and not improbably after the extinction of the line of Omri 
by Jehu, and the entrance of Israel into its period of dire distress. 

The Hebrew records date the revolt of Moab "after the death of 
Ahab" (2 Kg. i.l ; hi. 5) : a date which conflicts with a usual understand- 
ing of the inscription, to the effect that the revolt occurred in the mid- 
dle of Ahab's reign. But the Hebrew date is historically fitting in view 
of the circumstances connected with the death of Ahab, in view of the 
wide-spread insurrection which took place at that time according to 
concurrent Hebrew history, and in view also of the persons named as 
participants in the war of attempted resubjugation. The credibility of 
the Hebrew records for this period is moreover abundantly and 
minutely confirmed by monumental evidence. 

In consideration, then, of the credibility of the Hebrew narrative as 
determined by internal consistency and monumental corroboration, the 
supposed conflict between the Hebrew and Moabite stories is not to be 
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forcibly settled by rejection of the Hebrew account, but should rather 
lead to the inquiry whether the statements of the stone may not be 
interpreted in harmony with the Hebrew recital. It will be found that 
they may be ; and that in one of two ways : 

1. The two accounts may be combined. The capture of the frontier 
town of Medeba was effected by Mesha about the middle of Ahab's 
reign ; but the Moabite king did not attempt actually to throw off the 
Israelitish yoke until after Ahab's death. 

2. Or, better, in accordance with the well-known custom of the times 
whereby the royal descendants of Omri, as of other founders of dynas- 
ties, were designated simply as his sons, in view of Moabitish grammar 
whereby the collocation beth nun he may be properly rendered ' his 
sons,' and in view of the probability which arises from Mesha's own 
words that he was acquainted with the final overthrow of Omri's sons, 
lines 7 and 8 of the inscription may be translated : ' Now Omri had 
taken possession of all the land of Medeba, and [Israel] dwelt therein 
during his days and half the days of his sons, forty years.' This is the 
same story as told by the Hebrew writers. The revolt of Moab did 
actually occur midway in the reign of Omri's sons, as it were dividing 
their dominion in twain, and lending in Moabitish eyes an aspect to the 
latter half of their rule far different from the former. 

12. The etymology of the name Canaan ; by Professor G. F. 
Moore, of the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

Jerome, in the liber interpretations hebraicorum nominum, ed. 
Lagarde, Onomastica Sacra,' 1887, gives us the following choice of 
explanations : 4.14, Chanaan (Gen. x.6) calog (hoc est motus) eorum uel 
negotiator aut humilis ; 17.11, Chanaan reuersus est sive quasi respon- 
dentes aut quasi mouentes ; 41.17, Chanaan (3 Reg. xxii.ll) erubescens 
siue negotiator. The Onomastica Vaticana (ed. Lagarde) exhibit a 
similar variety: 180.57, x ava ^v irpomcwiw avofilav ; 200.9, xofaav uq awdicpioie; 
Xavavaia fieTaiiaXlovaa (176.33, x°vavaioi fieTafjo'Aot) ; 200.11, x avaval «t pera- 
fHokijq fy TTevqc J) epfiqvei'UV 9j (nroKpcvd/isvog. 

Among these we find, beside 'jyjo ' tradesman,' and meanings derived 
from the biblical and post-biblical senses of pij, impossible combina- 
tions with n^ a n< i J?U, and, still bolder composition, m< pa. Com- 
mentators, however, were generally content to trace the name of the 
land and its inhabitants to Canaan, the son of Ham (Gen. x.6, 15 ff.), in 
whose name they found a significant allusion to the ' humiliation' to 
which he is condemned in the curse of Noah, and which was inflicted 
upon his descendants by Israel. So August., Enarr. in Psalm, civ.7 : 
cur autem dicta sit terra Chanaan, interpretatio hujus nominis aperit ; 
Chanaan quippe interpretatur humilis. Bates, Critiea hebrma, 1767, 
s. v., seeks the origin of the name of the country and its people in the 
prevailingly commercial and mercantile occupation of the latter, and is 
followed by Parkhurst. The same view was put forward in Germany 
by Paulus, Clavis (1793), on Isaiah xxiii.8, p. 164 ff. Gesenius, in the 
5 
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first edition of the Hwb. (1810), passed the word without explanation ; 
in the second (1823), he inclines to Paulus's opinion : Als appellative 
Bedeutung dieses Landesnamen konnte man sich vielleicht . . Handel, 
Handelsstand, Handelsvolk denken, u. dieses mit T\yi2, Jer. x.17, in der 
Bedeutung Waare combiniren. The etymology which has now for 
more than half a century been generally accepted was first proposed, so 
far as I know, by Rosenmiiller, Biblische Alterthumskunde, ii.l.75ff., 
1826. After referring to the view of Paulus, he writes : Sollte es 
nicht wahrscheinlicher sein, dass das Land den Namen von seiner 
Lage erhalten habe? Wie namlich Aram, OIK fur u~\, . . . den hoch- 
liegenden Landstrich, Hochland bedeutet, so scheint Canaan 
den gegen die Meereskiiste hin sich absenkenden Landstrich, 

das Niederland zu bezeichnen, denn ,**J bedeutet sich ernie- 

drigen, sich sen ken; weshalb es auch von dem zum Untergang 
sich neigenden Stern gebraucht wird, und einer der von Golius benutz- 
ten arab. Lexicographen bemerkt, dass es unter andern so viel sey als 

'•5, demissus humilisque fuit. Gesenius adopted this explanation of 



<T fc 



the word in the third edition of the Handworterbuch (1828), the Lexicon 
manuale (1833),* and the Thesaurus (ii.l, 1839). 

It has been accepted by almost all succeeding commentators and 
lexicographers down to the present time.t The arguments of Redslob 
(die alttestamentl. Namen, u.s.w., 1846, 39 ff.) and Pusey (Minor Prophets, 
1869, p. 160 n., on Amos i.5) against it, though just and forcible, were 
not listened to. Recently, however, Stade (6VI. i.110) and E. Meyer 
(Oesch. d. Alterthums, i.213) have rejected the prevailing opinion.^ 

Rosenmuller's etymology rested on two grounds : 1. The correspond- 
ence between Canaan ' lowland ' and Aram ' highland ;' 2, Arabic 
usage. The first of these considerations has no longer any weight, 
since the explanation of Aram which it assumes is now universally 
given up. Granted that the derivation of DIN from m is formally 
possible, ' highland, highlanders' are as unsuitable names as can be 
imagined for peoples which, from our earliest knowledge of them, 
occupy chiefly plains and valleys, sometimes by the side of mountain 
tribes of different race.§ Accordingly, most recent scholars think that 
the name Canaan was originally given to the ' lowland ' of Palestine 
itself, the sea-board, especially north of Carmel (Phenicia), and the 



*Lex. man. s. v. W33 ■ ■ prop, regio depressa, humilis, opp. terrae 

superiori OIK • s. v. 'J.J713, hoc nominis gerebant inoolae depressions regionis 
... ad mare et Jordanis ripis, opp. regionis montanae ineolis (nnit). 

\ Hitz. (Jes. 1833), v. Leng., Tuch, Mov., Berth., Ewald, Knob., Kalisch, Del., 
Dillm., B. Meier, Fiirst, Muhl.-Volck, and many more. 

% Cf. also Kittel, Gesch. d. Hebrfier, i.9 ff. 

§ Cf. Noldeke, BL. i.234; E. Meyer, GdA. i.213; Tiele, Bab.-assyr. Gesch., 64; 
Kittel, GdS. i. 10, the scholars mentioned in the next note, and many more. 
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Jordan valley — in contrast to the mountainous backbone of the land.* 
Support for this view is sought especially in Num. xiii.29, " the Amorites 
lived in the hill-country, and the Canaanites on the sea and along the 
Jordan, "t But, in the face of the general usage of the Old Testament, in 
which Amorite and Canaanite are collective names for the whole pre- 
Israelite population of the land, it is unsafe to build a theory upon an 
isolated notice of a late writer (? Deuteronomic editor). In any case, 
the analogy upon which Rosenmiiller relied has lost its force. 

There remains, then, the combination with the Arabic mjSl Rosen- 
miiller refers us to Golius, in whose Lexicon we read : >tiS', lenis, 
demissus et humilisfuit. Gi. v. ^Jt>. The word in this sense, then, is 

a synonym of ^i£> and we see that Rosenmiiller has wholly misunder- 
stood the definition which he quotes. For ^J»> means not ' be low' 

in a physical sense, but ' be abject or mean-spirited, or — what comes to 
the same thing in the Arab's way of thinking — tractable, easy to man- 
age' (Syn. J j). The ambiguity of Golius's Latin is, doubtless, respon- 
sible for the mistake. 

But it is conceivable that, although Rosenmuller's appeal to the 
Arabic Lexicon is erroneous in this particular, the usage of %iS in gen- 
eral may bear out, or at least admit, his interpretation. The latest 
editors of Gesenius' Hwb. must be of this mind. They write : im Ar. 
mjS noch die sinnliche Bedeutung sich herablassen (vom Vogel, der die 

Flugel zusammen zieht), sich neigen (zum Ohtergang, vom Sterne), 
dah. II. abbeugen vom Wege ; I. u. IV. herablassend sein. Here the 
usage is ingeniously misstated. The primary meaning of «j»5'is cor- 
rectly set forth by Schultens, Vindiciae, Sect. xv. (p. 129 ff.) : cf. Origg. 
lib. i. 39 (p. 21 ff.) ; Comm. in Job., p. 1144. It is ' draw up (intrans.), 
shrivel, shrink' (Syn. *«>ait} cjaaajI), as e. g. wounded fingers draw 
up in healing, as a bird contracts its wings to swoop, etc. From the 
latter is probably derived the figurative expression, a star sinks swiftly 
to its setting.:): With ,j.£, shrink from something, draw back or turn 
aside in fear (e. g. from entering a place, from one road to take another). 

* Ewald, GFJ. a i.340; Dillmann, BL. iii.513f., NDJ. 73; Kautzsch, Hwb. BA. 
216 a?. 

f The contrast of Canaanite and Amorite was suggested by Gesenius, Lex. man. 
s. v. 'JJTJJ, see above, note 1. According to Simonis, Ges., Ew, Berth., al., 'IDN 
also means ' mountaineer.' 

J As a warning against finding in this idiom the primitive sense of the verb, 
' sich senken,' observe that - -n~- is used in the same way. 
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Of men, to be submissive, tractable, in a bad sense (Syn. ..A^ ,^^1 

with the note sjjjt ^y.x Lj4>), used of an importunate suppliant who 
debases himself for his patron's favor, or otherwise of an abject, mean- 
spirited man. Compare English words like cower, cringe, etc.* There 
is, in fact, no proper or tropical use of the Arabic word which gives 
any support to the interpretation under discussion. The alleged phys- 
ical sense ' be or become low ' is unknown to the Arabic lexico- 
graphers. The instances in which the verb could be rendered demis- 
sus et humilis fuit are tropical uses, parallel to the Heb. yjoj. The 
etymology which makes Canaan ' lowland ' is thus as remote from 
Arabic usage as it is from Hebrew. 

Professor Moore also read a note on Kiriath-sepher, suggesting that 
the second element may be, not 120 ' book,' but the common MS. "I3p 
' frontier,' e. g. Baba Kama, 83" passim. ' Frontier-city' would be a 
natural name for Debir (Dhohariyeh), on the border of the Negeb, and 
now, as always, the outpost of Palestine. Also on [n 1 ?^, which he 
would connect with the Aram, nw >,^a., Arab. p-b", rather than 
with Heb. nW, Arab." ! 



■£L,. 



13. On the founding of Carthage; by Professor Morris Jas- 
trow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

The chief point discussed in this paper (which will shortly be pub- 
lished in full elsewhere) was the tradition reported by Philistus, that Car- 
thage was founded by 'A&poc and Kapxv^" (Eusebius, ed. Schoene, ii. 50). 
The identification of the former with Sor-Tyre is placed beyond all 
doubt by the variant reading 2a>/»c , which Hieronymus and Appian (ed. 
Bekker, viii. 1) furnish ; and the unanimous testimony of writers both 
ancient and modern to the part that Tyre played in the founding of the 
African settlement makes it needless to enter any further into the sub- 
ject. Regarding Carchedon, however, a question may be raised. Syn- 
cellus and others (see Movers, Phcenizien, ii. 56) declared Carchedon to 
be an inhabitant of Tyre ; but this, of course, is only a worthless make- 
shift. The opinion advanced by Gutschmidt, which Pietschmann (Ge- 
schichte Phwniz., p. 135, note) follows, and which may be said to be the 
current view, makes Kop^to simply the heros eponymos of Carthage. 
In default of any better explanation, such a solution would have to be 
admitted ; but since the first of the two names is that of a city, it would 
be a more satisfactory way of accounting for the tradition of Philistus 
if we could find in the second name a recollection, however dimmed, 
of a second town which cooperated with Tyre in the founding of the 
city. 



* Miihlau and Volck interpret this " herablassend sein"! 
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In the inscription of Esarhaddon (i. R. 50, col. v. 23), and in a tribute 
list of Asurbanabal (iii. R. 27, 131), there occur the names of ten cities in 
Cyprus which paid tribute to Assyria. Among these there is one whose 
name is to be read in both instances Kartihadasti ; and, as Schrader 
has recently shown (Zur Oeographie des Assyr. Reiches, pp. 18-20, 
Sitz.-Ber. d. Berl. Akad., Marz, 1890), this Kartihadasti is none other 
than the famous Citium, and either an older or a second name of 
the city. Besides this testimony, there are two Phoenician inscriptions 
(see Schrader, as above) which make mention of a Win mp which is to 
be sought in Cyprus, and is evidently identical with the one referred to 
by the Assyrians. The mention of the city in Esarhaddon takes us back 
to at least 637 B. C. ; but, since it is more than probable that Sargon 
already (as Schrader suggests, and Winckler, Sargon-texte, p. xli, ap- 
pears to admit) referred to it, we should thus be brought back to the 
eighth century ; and, from the manner in which Sargon speaks of 
Cyprus and the tribute he receives, her cities must have been in a most 
flourishing condition, and in a high state of cultivation, that can only 
be accounted for on the supposition that the settlements were of long 
standing. As to the close relation between Tyre and Cyprus, we have, 
in addition to numerous authorities testifying to the settlement of the 
island by the Phoenicians of the mainland in very early days (see 
Movers, PJwenizien, ii. 2, p. 206 ff.), the direct statement of Menander 
(Josephus, Antiq., ix. 14. 2) that Tyre ruled over Cyprus as early as the 
eighth century. There is, then, every reason to assume the existence 
of a Phoenician settlement in Cyprus bearing the name of Carthage, 
considerably before the most trustworthy date that can be assigned for 
the founding of the "new city " on the African coast ; which, moreover, 
was in all probability an off-shoot of Tyre, and at all events stood in 
closest relations to the latter. The question now arises : is there any- 
thing to warrant the conjecture that this Cyprian Carthage was asso- 
ciated with Tyre in the founding of the African Carthage ? To this ques- 
tion I venture to give an affirmative answer. In the romantic story 
regarding the founding of Carthage, as reported by Timeeus,* there is a 
distinct reference to Cyprus, the significance of which appears to have 
been hitherto overlooked. We are told that Elissa, on her flight from 
Tyre, first goes to Cyprus. There a halt is made. The priest of Juno, as 
Melzer {Gesch. d. Karthager, p. 128) would have it, and not of Jupiter, 
with wife and children, joins the party ; and besides, a number of women 
— eighty, the report says — are seized to furnish wives for the contingent 
that accompanied Elissa. From Cyprus, then, the journey is continued, 
until finally the African coast is reached, and the site of the new city 
chosen. Clearly there must be some reason for this close association 
of Cyprus and Tyre in the founding of Carthage. Melzer (ib., p. 133) 
supposes that the similarity in cult between Carthage and Cyprus led to 
the tradition of Timseus ; bat this conjecture, far from accounting for 



* See the story with full discussion in Movers, Phmnizien, ii. 1, pp. 350-61, and 
Melzer, Gesch. d. Karthager, p. 128. 
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the rise of the tradition, only serves to add a link to the bond that 
unites Cyprus with African Carthage. There were plenty of places on 
the way from Tyre to Africa where stoppages may have been made ; 
and, if tradition therefore hits upon Cyprus, there must be some reason 
for this, and we are justified, when we come to interpret the tradition 
of Timseus, in seeing in this halt at Cyprus the recollection of some part 
taken by Cyprus in the events that led to the Phoenician settlement in 
Africa. But we may advance a few steps further. From what Timseus 
reports to have taken place in Cyprus, it is clear that even tradition re- 
tains the recollection of a considerable lapse of time between the landing 
of the Tyrian fugitives in Cyprus and their departure for Africa. Fur- 
thermore, in the same account of Timseus, Pygmalion, the King of Tyre, 
upon learning of the flight of Elissa, is about to take steps for pursuing 
his sister, and only upon the representations of his mother and the 
threats of the gods does he finally desist from his intentions. Does 
there not appear to be some connection between this hostile intent of 
Pygmalion and the departure from Cyprus ? And thirdly, the addition 
of the priest and his family, and of the young women, to the party 
would indicate that the Tynans were reinforced by Cyprians, who 
transferred their mode of worship to their new home in the West. In 
other words, assuming with Movers and others that the romantic story 
of Elissa's flight and the incidents connected with the founding of Car- 
thage are but the peculiar form in which popular tradition has clothed 
actual history, the translation of Tiniseus's tradition into historical lan- 
guage would be somewhat as follows : 

The tradition points to internal dissensions in Tyre as the cause for an 
emigration of a part of her inhabitants. The emigrants attempt to 
make a settlement for themselves in the island nearest to their mother- 
land. Here they remain long enough to establish themselves, and to 
form close social bonds with those whom they found already settled 
there ; but, either because of the constant menace which the vicinity of 
Tyre produced or because of open hostility, they (or a part of them) 
passed on further. 

Now it is true that tradition does not tell us what part of Cyprus was 
touched by the Tyrian emigrants ; but of all the Cyprian cities Carthage- 
Citium is not only the most prominent, but the one most accessible, 
because of its position on the coast— which accounts also for its settle- 
ment in very early days by Tyrians and the Phoenician colonists. Again,, 
assuming that it was at Kartihadasti that a station was made, an explica- 
tion of the name given to the African settlement would be furnished 
which certainly appears more satisfactory than those previously offered 
by Movers, Melzer, and others. Cyprian Kartihadasti, as a Tyrian foun- 
dation, being the " new city" in contradistinction to Tyre as the old or 
mother-city, what more natural than that, following this precedent, 
Tyrians should have given a similar name to the new home which they 
found in the distant West ? Finally, for thus having two Phoenician 
settlements of the same name, one derived from the other, an analogy 
could be found in the two Hippos, and the two Leptis on the African 
coast, as well as in the third Carthage on the Spanish peninsula. 
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The conclusion, therefore, which appears legitimate, is that, with a 
Carthage flourishing in Cyprus certainly as early as the eighth century, 
with a certainty of Tyrian settlements in Cyprus at a much earlier pe- 
riod (among these in all probability Carthage-Citium as the very first, 
and certainly the most prominent), and finally with a distinct indication 
of Cyprus having taken a share in the African foundation, the tradition 
of Philistus embodies the recollection of this association of Tyre and 
Cyprian Carthage ; and, whatever its real historical value may be, the 
rise of the tradition is to be accounted for in this way. 

The paper also touched upon the question as to the date of the found- 
ing of Carthage, and endeavored to explain the traditions connecting 
Troy with Carthage as pointing to old Phoenician settlements in Asia 
Minor, and as having to be interpreted in connection with what we 
know of these settlements from the excavations of Schliemann and the 
researches based upon those excavations. 

14. Review of Abel and Winckler's Assyrian chrestomathy ;* 
by Dr. R. F. Harper, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

It is not my purpose to criticize this work unsparingly. Every one 
must acknowledge that it will be of great value to beginners in Assyr- 
ian, because of its appearance at a time when it is almost impossible to 
obtain texts. The time chosen for its appearance and the neatness and 
legibility of Abel's copies are the two chief points in its favor. On the 
other hand, it is necessary to look at its defects. 

1. The selection of texts is not the most happy. There are too many 
fragmentary pieces of texts in the collection. It may be argued against 
this that the authors wished to give the student an idea of the different 
styles of the different periods. But the book is intended for beginners, 
who are not able to appreciate the fine distinctions between a text of 
Tiglathpileser I. and one of Asurbanipal. It would have been much bet- 
ter to present more complete texts and fewer fragments. The complete 
texts could have been used by advanced students, all the Rawlinsons 
being out of print. In the case of Esarhaddon, the authors have given 
us both Cylinders A and B, with variants from C. This is a valuable 
aid to Assyrian students, and it is along this line that they should have 
done all their work on the historical texts. The texts of the Syllabaries 
(for the most part reproduced from Delitzsch's Lesestilcke) and of the 
Babylonian Chronicle are well chosen. The text of the Deluge- Account 
should have been made complete or omitted altogether. It is difficult 
to say just how many or how few hymns should find a place in a begin- 
ner's chrestomathy. 

2. The book would have been more valuable if the authors had added 
a commentary, grammatical and lexicographical, to the texts published. 
I do not press this point, however, since they intended the translitera- 



* Keilschrifttexte zum Gebrauch bei Vorlesungen, herausgegeben von Ludwig 
Abel and Hugo Winckler. 
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tions and translations in Schrader's Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek to 
afford the beginner all the help that was needed. Every one knows 
how defective these translations are — especially those by Winckler and 
Abel. 

3. The glossary covers only the historical and the easy texts, and the 
beginner is left to work his way without any aid through the sylla- 
baries, hymns, etc. 

4. The glossary is poorly arranged, a. The words are not placed 
under their corresponding roots or equivalents in Hebrew — a language 
with which all beginners are familiar ; and b. there is no attempt made 
to connect derivatives from the same stem. In a great many cases one 
cannot tell what radicals are intended by the authors — or rather author, 
as Winckler is responsible for the glossary : e. g. milu, must&lu, nabalu, 
namriru, nappasu, nitu, nuparu, ramdnu, takultu, turtdnu, etc., etc. 

5. The glossary does not represent the present status of Assyrian 
research — in fact, it is a very poor piece of work. Some of the com- 
monest words are misread: e. g. " akuttu (ale&tu?) Baugrund?" for 
ahaztu 'possession, means,' and then, perhaps, ' Bauplan' (cf. Jensen's 
reading atartu " Hinzukommendes," Kosmologie, p. 385); usakir "to- 
tete, durchbohrte" is not to be taken from an akdru, ii. (cf. also 
Hebraica, vii. 1. 68) ; bdsu is not " Sand, Wiiste ;" dihu is to be read 
tehu; zdzu "paarweise," but cf. ZB., p. 97; for izkuru in Esarh. 
A. i. 43, read iskuru ; mahhuru is for mahhutis ; milak is peculiar ; 
murnizku is for mur-nisku ; nukusi for nukulat ; musikku for tup-sikku ; 
parsu "paarweise?", Esarh. A. v.52 ; rittu for laktu; SuJctu for su/ttu ; 
Salgu for raggu; saltdnis "verwiistend" for 'siegreich;' Usandil is 
placed under three roots, matdlu, natdlu, and saddlu. A great many 
other examples might be cited, but these are sufficient to establish the 
position taken. 



15. Some notes on historical Assyrian syntax ; by Professor 
William R. Harper, of Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The syntax of the Semitic family, as well as that of most of the sepa- 
rate Semitic languages, has been greatly neglected. In Arabic the field 
has scarcely been occupied save by native grammarians, who have 
succeeded here, as likewise in Hebrew and Sanskrit, in darkening 
instead of illuminating the subject.* In view of the fact that even in 
Greek and Latin historical syntax is something comparatively recent, 
perhaps too much ought not to be expected in a department which in 
almost every particular is confessedly behindhand ; and yet it is surely 
an occasion of surprise that work of this character has not been under- 



* "Wright's Arabic Grammar, as well as that of Caspari upon which it is based, 
may fairly be classed under this head, so thoroughly " native" is it in its form 
and spirit. 
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taken more widely in Hebrew literature, where material of the greatest 
value awaits the investigator.* 

In Assyrian, of course, the field has just opened. One cannot read 
comparatively inscriptions belonging to widely separated periods with- 
out discovering evidence of the great syntactical changes which have 
taken place. Having in mind the fact of the gradual breaking down of 
the case-endings in Assyrian, I began a year ago to make some investi- 
gation with a view to ascertaining the relative strictness, as regards the 
use of the case-endings, of the earlier and later inscriptions. Before 
going far I became convinced that many other subjects of syntax would 
yield rich results if studied historically. To test the matter provision- 
ally, I selected the accusative. The plan included 1. the classification 
of all instances of nouns ending in a ; 2. the collection of all instances 
of nouns with the ending u or i used in an accusative construction ; 3. 
the classification of nouns which are accusatives in construction, but 
which, being in connection with a following noun, have either no case- 
ending at all, or the ending of the genitive, viz. i ; 4. the collection of 
all nouns in the plural which are accusative by construction, but which, 
of course, have no case-indication ; 5. the classification of ideograms 
which are accusatives by construction (ideograms, however, with a 
phonetic complement indicating a case-ending, were classified with 
words spelled syllabically) ; and finally, 6. a comparison of the results 
obtained from the study of each of the more important historical in- 
scriptions, in order thus to trace the development, or the decay, as the 
case might be, of the construction. 

Partly because the investigation, thus far, is incomplete, and partly 
also because the plan of work has been greatly enlarged and more ex- 
tended study is to be undertaken than was originally intended, f T shall 

* Even when special points of Hebrew syntax have been treated exhaustively, 
the historical element has been wholly or largely ignored. 

It may be of interest to mention that a beginning, in a small way, has been 
made by some of the writer's pupils at New Haven. Among other subjects which 
are being treated, and which have been or will be published, are the following: 
The Infinitive Absolute, by Mr. M. W. Chunn, now of Glenwood, Minn. ; The Circum- 
stantial Glauses in Genesis, by Prof. Geo. W. Stibitz, of Collegeville, Penn. ; The 
Particle D8, hy Prof. A. M. Wilson, of Jackson, Tenn. (see Hebraica, vol. vi., 
pp. 139-150, 212-224); The Syntax of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, by Mr. B. 
C. Sage, New Haven, Conn. ; Peculiarities in the Syntax of the Second Isaiah, by 
Mr. Geo. W. Davis, New Haven, Conn. 

f It may not be out of place to announce that, aided by Mr. Robert F. Harper, 
and by eight of the graduate students at New Haven who have been devoting 
themselves largely to the study of Assyrian, I have undertaken to collect and 
classify all the material in the historical inscriptions upon the more important 
points of syntax. The collection will include the citation or counting of every 
instance of a given construction in the various inscriptions arranged chronologi- 
cally. We appreciate the magnitude of the task to which we have addressed our- 
selves, but are greatly encouraged by the nature of the results already obtained. 
The work, it is expected, will be completed within three years. 
6 
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satisfy myself at present with a few general statements, based upon a 
comparison of the Prism-Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. (eight col- 
umns), and the Taylor-Inscription of Sennacherib (six columns). 

1. In the Tiglath-Pileser inscriptions there are, in all, of noun and 
adjective forms ending in a, one hundred and twenty ; in the Sennach- 
erib there are but twenty-three ; a rough estimate, taking into account 
the length of the inscriptions, would be 4 to 1. 

2. In the Tiglath-Pileser, I have f ailed to find a sure instance of a noun, 
accusative by construction, with the nominative ending u ; but in Sen- 
nacherib there are, I think, at least fifty-two instances. This explains 
what has become of the a-forms. It is certainly worthy of note that, 
while the Sennacherib has only twenty-three a-forms, it uses the w-form 
as an accusative fifty-two times ; and that, while Tiglath-Pileser has a 
hundred and twenty a-forms, it never uses a w-form as an accusative. 

3. In Tiglath-Pileser there are only seven or eight instances of i-forms 
used as accusatives, while in Sennacherib there are nineteen such 
instances. 

4. Of nouns in the accusative, but without a case-ending because they 
are in connection with a following noun, there are a hundred and one 
instances in Tiglath-Pileser, and thirty-three in Sennacherib. 

I will omit at this time the comparison of plurals and of ideograms ; 
and also the comparison of the different constructions of the accusative : 
e. g. the cognate accusative, the adverbial accusative, and two accusa- 
tives with one verb. 

In closing, reference may be made to the usage of the noun with an 
attributive adjective. While in the Tiglath-Pileser inscription there 
were thirteen instances in which both noun and adjective had the nom- 
inative ending w, fifteen in which both had the genitive ending i, and 
twenty-six in which both had the accusative ending a, in the Sennach- 
erib inscription there were twenty-two instances in which both had 
the nominative ending u, forty-one in which both had the genitive end- 
ing i, but none in which both had the accusative.* The comparison of 
these facts is surely very significant. 

16. On Chinese ideas of inspiration ; by President W. A. P. 
Martin, of the Imperial Tungwen College, Peking. 

An abstract of this paper (which will be published in full in the 
Andover Review) is as follows : 

The word inspiration must be employed with considerable latitude, 
as expressing the Chinese conception of an ultimate authority which 
pervades and lies behind their sacred books. As these belong to three 



* In this calculation, account was taken of ideograms when either the noun or 
the adjective was spelled out. It is to be remembered that the count will vary 
slightly according to the choice made in particular instances between the text and 
variants in the margin. It -will be easily possible to trace, in some such way, the 
history of the leading constructions from century to century, and thus to obtain 
material for a wider comparison with other Semitic languages. 
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leading schools of thought, not to speak of numberless alloys, it is 
not to be supposed that the views of their adherents coincide on the 
point of inspiration, more than on others, in regard to which they 
are in fact widely divergent. Taoism is indigenous to China. Its 
root-idea is the possibility of acquiring a mastery over matter and 
so protecting ourselves against decay and death. It gave birth to 
those twin extravagances of Alchemy — the transmutation of metals, 
and the elixir of life. 

Those who attain immortality constitute a pantheon ruling over the 
material world, and presiding over the destinies of men. These shen- 
sien, or genii, as they are called, are all capable of renewing their 
intercourse with human beings, among whom they walk invisible. 
They do not appear in their primitive shape, but make their presence 
felt through suitable media. The human body in a hypnotic condition 
is a favorite medium. Another medium is the fu-lon, or magic pen ; a 
vertical stick suspended from a cross-bar which is supported freely on 
the open hands of two persons. A table is sprinkled with flour, and, 
after becoming invocation, the spirit manifests his presence by slight 
oscillations of the pendulum, which leave their traces in the flour. 
These are deciphered and given out as revelations from the spirit- 
world. This will be recognized as an early form of planehette. In the 
east it has been in vogue for more than a thousand years ; and it has 
naturally become a prolific source of religious literature. 

Buddhism has borrowed the "magic pen," and the orthodox are 
scandalized by the corruptions thus introduced into the canons of their 
faith. On this subject a practical guide for the Buddhist priesthood 
contains the following indignant protest : 

"Of late, men's minds are superficial and false; there is nothing 
that they do not counterfeit. They palm off their own rude language 
as revealed through the ' magic pen,' thus imposing on the-ignorant. 
Recently impostures of an extraordinary character have come to light — 
such as forgeries of the books of Buddha. Taoist genii are invoked to 
reveal an exposition of a Buddhist classic ! And sometimes Buddha 
himself is invoked to indite a commentary !" 

As to Buddhistic ideas of inspiration, suffice it to say that to the 
Buddhist there is no authority higher than Buddha. He does not look 
beyond Buddha to an all-pervading spirit, as Christians look through 
Christ up to the Father of spirits. With him the only possible question 
is touching the authority of the books purporting to be from Buddha : 
in other words, respecting the contents of the Buddhistic canon. 

The ideas of Confucianists in regard to inspiration differ widely from 
those of both the preceding schools. 

The Confucian canon consists properly of the "Four Books" and 
" Five Classics "—the latter pre-Confucian, the former post-Confucian— 
all deriving authority more or less directly from Confucius as author or 
editor. 

The canon of Confucianism is the canon of China. With the excep- 
tion of their priesthood, every member of the other sects is first of all 
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a Confucian. In that canon there are two chapters which are believed 
to have been revealed in a supernatural manner — the two tables of their 
law : one giving the eight diagrams that form the key to their system 
of nature ; the other forming a compend of their ethical and political 
system. These once accepted as divine, their whole civilization gains 
in prestige. The two tables, the ho-tu and loh-shu, are said to have 
been brought up from the waters of two rivers on the back of strange 
animals, one resembling a dragon, the other a tortoise. 

All Chinese scholars, however skeptical, accept this tradition ; and 
they invoke Confucius as indorsing it, though the passage which they 
cite is probably spurious. 

Confucius despised the superstitions of the vulgar. He was no 
hierophant, but claimed a providential mission as a teacher. One of 
the books edited by him says : " Heaven gave birth to men, and raised 
up princes to rule them and sages to teach them." The sage, according 
to the Confucian philosophy, is in harmony with the universe, and is 
therefore an infallible expositor of faith and duty. The sage par ex- 
cellence is Confucius, though many preceded him ; and he is described 
as adding a third to the dual powers of heaven and earth : i. e. , forming 
the third person of a trinity. 

Even Chinese Christians look on Confucius as a divinely commis- 
sioned lawgiver. The spread of Christianity will undoubtedly detract 
from his authority, but it is not likely that it will lead the Chinese to 
think of him otherwise than as the Moses of an earlier dispensation. 

A paper entitled "Notes on Assyrian etymology," by Rev. 
W. M. Arnolt, of the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., 
was also presented, but no abstract of it is furnished for the Pro- 
ceedings. 



